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From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
SIR WILLIAM DEANE, OR THE. 
MAGIC OF WEALTH. 
By John Russel, of Blufdale, Mlinois, 

In the ‘Boston Spectator,’ of June 7th, 
1810, appeared the following editorial para- 
graph. A Freak or Fortune. The blind 
goddess has been famous, in all ages, for the 
singular and unexpected manner in which she 
frequently bestows her favors, but never has 
it fallen to our lot to record an instance of 
her versatality so extraordinary as the fol- 
lowing. Letters were received in town by 
the brig Laura, captain Hill, which arrived 
in this port a few days since from Liverpool, 
ee | the death of Sir Robert Deane, of 
Deane Hall, Lancashire, England. By the 
demise of this baronet, all his extensive do- 
mains in Lancashire, the yearly rental of 
which exceeds thirty thousand pounds ster- 
ling, together with his valuable personal 
property, including upwards of a hundr 
thousand pounds in ready raoney, all descend 
to a cousin, the only surviving member of 
that ancient family. But what renders the 
event so extraordinary, is, the fact, that the 
sole inheritor of this immense fortune, is 
William Deane, an indigent tailor, in the 
village of Milford, Vermont. It is said that 
he is well educated, ard that a singular train 
of circumstances having reduced him to indi- 
gence, he emigrated to the United States, 
and was subsequently driven to his present 
humble occupation for subsistence. However 
this may be, the elevation from the shop 
board to the honors of knighthood, for the 
title goes with the estate—is immense. Most 
cordially and sincerely do we congratulate 
him on his rise to rank and fortune, and hope 
that when he is seated in the castle of his 
ancestors, he will remember with affection 
the land in which he has found an asylum and 
a home.’ 

The above paragraph immediately ‘went 
the rounds’ of the newspapers, and excited 
universal attention ; but in Milford, the little 
country village where the fortunate subject 
of it resided, the sensation it produced, was 
xbsolutely overwhelming. 

The weekly mail had arrived—that impor- 
tant event in village life—and the post office 
was crowded, as usual, with people; all ea- 
ger and impatient for news. ‘To appease 
their importunities till he could assort and 
distribute his packages, the postmaster hand- 
ed out the ‘ Boston Spectator’ through the 
lattice work that fenced up a corner of the 
room into which was emphatically, and in 
fact, the post office.. The owner of the paper 
seized it, and rapidly glancing his eye over 
the inner columns—saw and read aloud the 
article announcing the good fortune of Wil- 
liam Deane. It was the very first intelli- 
gence of the event that had reached the vil- 
lage. For an instant, every one was speech- 
less with astonishment ; in the next, the post- 
inaster was the sole occupant of his office.— 
In fifteen minutes, every man, woman and 
child, from one end of Milford to the other, 
had heard the news. The humble domicil of 
the Deane’s was rushed into, without the 
least ceremony, and twenty courtiers, breath- 
less with running, were telling them their 
good fortune at once. 

_ At first, no one thought of calling in ques- 
tion the correctness of the statement in the 
‘Boston Spectator,’ but envy soon suggest- 
ed that the editor might possibly have been 
misinformed, and some of the village nobility 
whose first impulse had been to go with the 
rest and congratulate the Deanes, secretly 
concluded to wait till the report was confirm- 
ed, before they condescended to pay their 
respects to a family which they had hitherto 
considered so immeasurably beneath them. 
This confirmation was soon obtained. Mr 
Henson, the principal merchant of Milford, 
whose wealth and influence placed him deci- 











dedly at the head of the village, had re- 


ceived by the same mail, a letter from Mr 
Walker, the steward of the late Sir Robert, 
confirming the intelligence in every particu- 
lar. The letter was in part, confidential, but 
Mr Henson communicated all that the public 
could have any real interest in knowing. The 
steward of the estate was aware, from re- 
ort, that the circumstances of the heir were 
ow, and very considerably devised the means 
of rendering them, before his return to Eng- 
land, a little more in accordance with his fi. 
ture rank. 

To effect this object, he requested Mr Hen- 
son to place the family of Mr Deane in cir- 
cumstances befitting their station and wealth, 
and to furnish him with funds to return to 
England with as little delay as possible, that 
he might enter upon his estates, and prepare 
for the removal of his family. To meet 
these expenses, Mr Walker authorized Mr 
Henson to draw upon a bank in New York, 
to which he had sent funds amply sufficient. 

The exact place where Mr Deane resided 
was not known to the steward, which was 
the principal reason for not applying direct- 
ly to the legatee himself. Howev-.., enclo- 
sed in the letter to Mr Henson, was one to 
the heir, superscribed——‘to Sir William 
Deane, Baronet.’ This letter was couched 
in the most obsequious terms, giving him an 
account of the death of his lamented uncle, 
and a statement of the annual income of the 
estates, &c. &c., not forgetting to solicit for 
himself, a continuance in the stewardship un- 
der the new lord of the manor, the duties of 
which he had so ably and faithfully perform- 
ed under the late Sir Robert. 

Mr Henson did not hesitate an instant in 
accepting the proffered agency, and politely 
told Mr Deane that any sum he might please 
to want was at his service. The people of 
the village were too well acquainted with his 
shrewdness in money matters, and his care- 
ful attention to the ‘main chance,’ to give 
Mr Henson the credit of doing this from mo- 
tives of gencrosity or friendship. No, they 
knew him too well, not to feel perfectly as- 
sured that he had not ascertained to a cer- 
tainty, that the Deanes had become the ac- 
tual and bona fide inheritors of an immense 
fortune, and would repay him fourfold for 
every cent he loaned them, or expended in 
their service, the Deanes could not have ob- 
tained from him a dollar, even to prevent 
starvation. 

It is now high time to introduce the happy 
favorite of fortune, the heir cf all this wealth 
and honor, more fully to the acquaintance of 
our readers. He was then about forty years 
of age, eighteen of which had been passed in 
Milford. His arrival there, ind subsequent 
history were well remembered by all the el- 
derly inhabitants. Being young, of hend- 
some person, and with no app#rent fault in 
the world but that of ‘drinking’ and the 
like, he had no difficulty ir. entering the pale 
of matrimony, soon after his arrival, notwith- 
standing his poverty, with a young lady of 
the village, whose merits and accomplish- 
ments were equal to his own. Suffice it to 
say, that they managed to live, @ind it may 
be added, happily, notwithstanding the war- 
like sounds which frequently greeted the ears 
of the neighbors, and these who chanced to 
be passing by. For the honor of knighthood 
we lament that truth requires the acknowl- 
edgment, that often while his wife was seat- 
ed on the shopboard, mending the habits of 
others, her loving husband was indulging in 
very bad ones of his owa, at the sign of the 
harrow, a low tayern at the lower end of tie 
village. Every sixpence he could possibly 
lay his hands on, stood a fair chance of be- 
ing expended at that favorite place of his re- 
sort. The village barber, who was always 
ready with a joke, and several others, some 
of whom had been respectable ia the world, 
till New England rum had reduced them to 
poverty and disgrace, were his constant com- 
panions. It is amusing to observe the traits 
of character which these tavern friends ex- 


hibited when they had fairly drank down the 








carping cares of this mortal life. At such 
times, especially, the utmost deference was 
paid to the rank of each other; not as the 
world considered it, but to the rank which 
each had either formerly held, or would have 
held, had it not been for the ingratitude of the 
world, or the treachery of a friend or relation. 
One of these associates, according to his 
own account, had been a legislator in a dis- 
tant state, and very rich, till some envious 
wretches swore falsely against him, and he 
was compelled to serve en apprenticeship to 
nailmaking in a penitentiary. The latter 
part of the story was known to be true, and 
the rest, of course was taken for granted.— 
This man was never addressed without his 
title, and becoming deference. But the hero 
of the whole party was Mr Deane. He was 
the heir of a ail family in England, and 
had it not been for the chichanery of the law 
and the villany of a relative, would then have 
been enjoying rank and wealth, instead of sit- 
ting on the shopboard of a tailor. Every 
time he indulged in ‘ blue ruin,’ which hap- 
pened ‘ pretty considerably’ often, the stor 
of his high birth, and the unbounded wealt 
of his uncle, Sir Robert Deane, of Deane Hall, 
Lancashire, was sure to be told, with all its 
particulars and amplifications. Nor did he 
once fail to predict, on such occasions, that 
he should one day inherit the title and estates 
of his uncle. We leave to philosophers the 
task of accounting for the propensity which 
some men exhibit while inebriated, to relate 
all their disappointments and expectations.— 
Every man in Milford, who would listen to 
him, had heard his story a hundred times, 
but, beyond the circle of the harrow, it won 
him no respect. The nobility of the village 
—for every country has its nobility, who 
look down with contempt upon all below 
them—the village nobility so tar from allow- 
ing his claims to equality, like the priest and 
the Levite, passed by on the other side, and 
rarely condescended to notice either him or 
his family, even by a nod of recognition. 

ie was characterized as a miserable, pro- 
fane sot, with whom it would be disgraceful 
to have any thing to do, beyond employing 
him to make or mend their clothes. For 
eeveral years, his family, which now consist- 
ed of himself, his wife, and a daughter of sev- 
enteen, had inhabited a room in the basement 
story of a large building in the village. 

Great, indeed, was the astonishment ofthe 
Milfordites when they discovered that all the 
accounts of his high birth, and princely ex- 
pectations, were verified to the very letter! ! 
What a fortune! Tiirty thousand pounds re- 
duced to federal money is upwards ofa hun- 
dred thousand dollars; more than twice as 
much es Mr Henson, the richest man in Mil- 
ford is worth; and this sum the Deanes are 
to receive every year. It istruly overwhelm- 
ing! What could they possibly do withsuch 
an immense sum? How could they ever 
spend half of it! Tioa man of such wealth, 
afew thousand dollars would be of no ac- 
count, and rot afew had secret hopes of be- 
ing materially benefitted by his friendship.— 
Every one envied Mr Henson for being made 
the temporary agent of such a man. His for- 
tune would be made, for he ould not fail of 
being amply rewarded,though every one knew 
that he had no friendship for Mr Deane, or any 
one else, beyond his own interest, The fam- 
ily of Mr Deane, or as he was now called, Sir 
William Deane, had been immediately remo- 
ved from their subteranean residence, to one 
of the handsomest houses in Milford, which 
Mr Henson rented and furnished for that pur- 
pose. Every thing befitting their new con- 
dition was provided, and magic itself could 
hardly have wrought a more striking change 
in the manners and appearance of this family. 

The elite of society, the very first es 
in the village, lost no time in paying them a 
visit. Parties were made in rotation at the 
houses of all the principal gentry, solely to 
do honor to Sir William, his lady and daugh- 
ter. ‘What a genteel, purlite woman lady 
Deane is, said the wife of the minister; ehe 








seems as if she was born to the rank slie fills!” 
‘O, certainly,’ was the response of the whole- 
coterie. 

The excellent qualities of the mother and 
daughter afforded a most prolific theme of 
conversation in all good society, and could 
any msasure of — have been too great for 
such unheard of merit, not a small share of 
the encomiums heaped upon them to their 
very face, might have been suspected of sa- 
voring a little of flattery and sycophancy.— 
One lady, in the fulness of her heart, seized 
lady Deane by both her hands, at a large par- 
ty, and ‘ wondered how it could possibly have: 
happened that she had not become acquaint- 
ed with her before, and why lady Deane had 
never called upon her! Any thing in the- 
world that she or her husband could have 
done for her and Sir William, would joyfully 
have been done, had they only called upon 
them, and made their. request known ; but 
somehow or other, tor had never, till lately, 
enjoyed the supreme felicity of their acquaint- 
ance.’ By the by, this same lady, of all oth- 
ers, had been the most distinguished for the 
insulting disdain she had formerly offered to 
the poverty and low standing of the Deanes. 

A thousand little presents flowed in upon 
the mother and the daughter, from the neigh- 
bors, and every hour inthe day saw their 
house besieged with genteel visitors, who 
‘just called to see how they were.’ If either 
of them chanced to catch the slightest cold, 
it is astonishing how much sympathy and 
alarm it excited among the ladies composing 
the ‘ good society’ of Milford. Kind souls, 
they were half frightened out of their wits, 
for fear it might terminate in consumption.— 
Every remedy that could be devised, was 
recommended, and their attention to the sup- 
posed invalids was as earnest and assidious 
as if their own lives depended upon the issue. 

So great was the friendship of these ladies, 
and so very anxious were they to show kind- 
ness to Lady Deane and her daughter, that 
they would really have rejoiced to have had 
them afilicted with a moderate sized fever, 
merely to alleviate their suflerings and sym- 
pathize and console them, 

Let not the reader imagine, for an instant, 
that any share of the overwhelming atten- 
ticn bestowed by the ladies and others, upon 
this family, was at all owing to the trifling 
circumstance that they had risen to rank and 
JSortune. No, not a particle of it was, by any 
means chargeable to that account ; for I have 
often heard these ladies declare to Lady Deane 
herself, that it was entirely owing to the ex- 
alted merits they discovered in Lady Deane 
and her daughter; and that they would have 
admired them just as much, and been just as 
familiar with them years and years ago, had 
it not, somehow or other, unaccountably hap- 
pened, that they had not become acquainted 
with them till recently. 

To do justice to Sir William, he wore his 
newly acquired honors with as muciy propri- 
ety of character, as most other men who have 
risen to sudden fortune. Dressed in an ele- 
gant suit of English broadcloth, from the 
store of Mr Henson, he really looked the 
gentleman; and it was difficult to decide which 
was most to be admired, his dress or his ad- 
dress, 0 perfectly were his manners adapted 
to his new station in life. 

If the gentlemen of Milford, had former! 
been deficient in paying him respect, which 
we are sorry to say was the fact, they now 
appeared eager to make —_ amends for 
past neglect, by paying up all arrears, both 
principal and interest. ‘I'his, common jus- 
tice required of them. Every one was now 
anxious todohima favor. ‘Is there nothing 
I can do for you, Sir William?’ was inquired 
again and again. Each individual was in- 
cessant in his efforts to gain the particular 
friendship of the heir, and to defeat similar 
attempts of others. 

The moral character of Sir William under-. 
went a transformation as great and unexpect- 
ed as that of his pecuniary affairs. It is true 
that he swore just as often, and just: as pro- 
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fanely as he did before; but some how or 
other, though I am not philosopher enough 
to explain the ‘reason why,’ yet the effect 
was entirely different. Even the Rev. Mr 
Polyglot, the worthy parson of the village, 
who Thad hitherto expressed the utmost hor- 
ror of his oaths and immoral character, now 
declared, that ‘Sir William was really be- 
come a moral man; and though, to be sure, 
he sometimes used language that was a little 
profane, yet he did it from mere thoughtless- 
ness and habit, and meant not the least ir- 
reverence in the world.’ Intention, alone, 
renders any thing evil: it follows, that Sir 
William, having no evil intention, was in 
fact, a moral man. 

He was intoxicated, perhaps, rather oftener 
than formerly; but from entirely a different 
cause and motive. Before his elevation to 
rank, his intemperance was charged to mere 
sottishness of disposition, but he immediately 
laid aside this degrading propensity. Vow, 
his intoxication was in consequence of having 
accidentally drank upon an empty stomach— 
or the liquor had an unusual] effect on account 
of his being out of health—or hospitality and 
politeness to his guests required it. i said 
that he was ‘intoricated,’ but ——_ generally 
gave it another name, that of ‘being in good 

irits.’ In a word, it was universally ac- 
knowledged that Sir William Deane was 
temperate, and drank not a drop more than a 
man of his rank and wealth ought to drink. 

To do him justice, he had nota fault in the 
world. He laid them all aside the moment 
he heard of his elevation. Not a doubt ex- 
isted in the mind of the Rev. Mr Polyglot, 
that his wealth and influence would essen- 
tially promote the cause of virtue. To effect 
this object, he managed to have Sir William 
elected president of a society, which he had 
recently instituted to support the gospel, by 
raising a permanent fund to pay his own sal- 


ary. 

Kriss Deane, the heiress apparent of all the 
accumulated wealth and dignity of the fami- 
ly, became at once a conspicuous object of 
attention among the young lawyers, doctors 
and merchants, the rising nobility of the in- 
corporated village of Milford. She was now 
about seventeen, and a girl of excellent qual- 
ities. Her education was rather limited; but 
in fashionable life it is not necessary to be a 
‘blue stocking, ora philosopher. She had 
hitherto been known by the soft, poetic name 
of ‘Betsy,’ but more frequently was she desig- 
nated by the far more pastoral one of ‘Bets.’ 
Remembering the words of Solomon, that ‘a 
good name is more to be desired than great 
riches,’ the people of Milford, as if by univer- 
sal consent, changed the name of the gentle 
lady in question to that of ‘Miss Evizanern.’ 

The principles of gentility and taste must 
have been innate and inherent in the mind of 
Miss Elizabeth Deane, in defiance of the the- 
ory of Locke; for ina surprisingly short time, 
could she display all the airs and affectation 
of high ton, and cut the acquaintance of her 
former associates in the most approved and 
fashionable style. 

It was certainly presumption in an untitled 
republican, to aspire to a connexion with a 
British knight; but what will not disinterest- 
ed love dare to hope? To give a detail of 
the rivalry for the smiles of this young heir- 
ess, would fill a volume, and we will, there- 
fore, leave it all to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Six weeks had scarcely elapsed since the 
intelligence of the death of Sir Robert had 
reached the village, when Mr Henson had 
every thing in readiness for the departure of 
Sir William to England. The family were 
to remain in the elegant mansion in which 
Mr Henson had placed them, till the return 
of Sir William, who would come prepared 
to remove them, in style, to Deane Hall,— 
Other letters had arrived, extracts from 
which had been published, urging his imme- 
diate deperture, and confirming all the par- 
ticulars of the first intelligence, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, had any existed. But 
none did, or could exist; for Mr Henson was 
s man, of all others, the least liable to be de- 
ceived. He had once been an importer of 
goods from England; had often been in that 
country, where his acquaintance was exten- 
sive, and had likewise a deep knowledge of 
mankind. 

It was decided that Sir William should 
sail from Boston, which was one hundred 
and fifty miles distant. Numerous and ex- 
pensive were the parting dinners made on 
the occasion. It could hardly have excited 
more profound regret, had his departure been 





final, instead of for a few months. Sir Wil- 
liam had become a warm friend to the Amer- 
icans, and intended to persuade several of the 
young nobility of England with whom he 
should become acquainted in his visit, to ac- 
company ifn to Milford, when he returned 
for his family. This latter event was anti- 
cipated in the village with the most de- 
lighted expectation. The good offices and 
influence of Sir William would undoubtedly 
induce some of these young noblemen to mar- 
ry in Milford; and more than one mother of 
a beautiful daughter, resolved to improve the 
interval by accomplishing her at a dancing 
school, and thus prepare her for the style of 
life she would enter upon in Eagland. This 
ambition was not confined to the mothers and 
daughters. The fathers, also, entered with 
spirit into the plan, and having read in novels 
that English noblemen are excessively fond 
of the chase, and of hounds, many a good, hon- 
est, brindled dog, who never dreamed of any 
higher employment than that of guarding the 
house and sleeping in the shade, was put in 
training for the expected occasion. 

At length the farewells and adieus were 
all said and wept, and Mr Henson accom- 
panied Sir William to Boston. In that town. 
as everywhere else, the legatee was an all 
engrossing object of attention. Every body 
had heard of his good fortune, and every body 
was eager to pay him respect. This they 
had ample leisure for doing, as no vessel in 
Boston would sail for an English port in less 
than ten days. Politeness required that Mr 
Henson should wait and see his friend set 
sail, and he concluded to employ the inter- 
vening time in laying in his annual supply of 
goods. ‘Teams were in readiness, waiting 
his orders. His first purchase was at a 
wholesale dry goods store, at which he had 
long been in the custom of trading, and fre- 
quently on acredit. On the present occa- 
sion, he selected goods to the amount of more 
that thirty thousand dollars. ‘Mr Henson,’ 
said the merchant, ‘I have long dealt with 

ou, and have always found you punctual and 
Roane but, really, sir, thirty thousand dol- 
lars is a large sum to credit to any country 
merchant! do not, in the least, doubt your 
honesty or your ability to pay me, but really 
sir, you must pardon me for asking security.’ 
Mr Henson replied that he was about en- 
larging his business in Milford, and also 
about establishing another store in Walton- 
ville ; and that to fail of obtaining the goods 
would break in upon all his plans, and great- 
ly injnre him. As it regarded security, he 
had not the least objection to giving it, but 
there was no man in Boston acquainted with 
his circumstances, who was able to secure 
that sum, except his friend, Sir William 
Deane, and he felt extreme reluctance to ask- 
ing such a favor from him, ‘1 will willingly 
take Sir William,’ was the reply of the mer- 
chant, who had been previously introduced to 
him, and with whose good fortune he was 
well acquainted. At length, the ‘extreme re- 
luctance’ of Mr Henson to asking such a fa- 
vor, was overcome, and Sir William taken in 
security. A note, payable in six months, 
was given. At three other mercantile es- 
tablichments in different parts of the town, 
about the same amount of goods was obtain- 
ed at each, and the security of Mr Deane re- 
luctantly asked by Mr Henson, and cheerfully 
taken by the merchants. The goods, which 
amounted to nearly one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, were safely placed on board 
the wagons, and Mr Henson accompanied 
his teams a few miles on their way, and then 
returned to Boston. 

The next morning, Sir William embarked 
for England. Mr Henson paid his passage, 
and just as he stepped over the side of the 
vessel, already getting under way #was seen 
to put a thousand dollars into his hands. 

Reader, our story is rapidly drawing toa 
close. The teams, instead of taking the 
route to Milford, went directly to Montreal, 
in the province of Lower Canada, out of the 
reach of the laws of the United States. Mr 
Henson was there, ready to receive them, 
and had adroitly managed to convey all his 
property in Milford, to the same place. He 
opened a large store in St Paul street, with 
the fruits of his ingenuity and the credulity 
of his creditors, which he enjoyed in perfect 
security, as no law of the United States 
could reach him. Sim Wittiam Deane was 
NEVER AGAIN HEARD oF. Mr Henson, having 
often heard the drunken boast of the tailor, 
that he was the heir of Sir Robert Deane, 
etc., contrived his plot to correspond with it. 
Deunc, hating his wife, readily entered into 








it, on condifion that Mr Hensoi: paid all the 
expense, and gave him a thousand dollars at 
the moment of setting sail. The letters were 
written, and all the subordinate parts of the 
drama performed by Mr Henson. The wife 
and daughter of Deane were really the dupes 
of this imposition, Great was their aston- 
ishment when the title and estate all ‘van- 
ished into thin air.’ How rapidly does hu- 
man character change. In one day after the 
plot was known in Milford, lady ne and 
her daughter, in despite of their ‘exalted mer- 
its, had dwindled down to the level of com- 
mon mortals. They once more became the 
tenants of their former residence In the base- 
ment story, which fortunately remained un- 
occupied. Miss Elizabeth has again become 
simply Betsey, and even a syllable less. 
However, she still adverts with an air of 
pleasure and triumph, to the time when she 
reigned indisputably the belle of the village; 
but regrets that she did not accept the hand 
of lawyer Harvey, when she had the oppor- 
tunity. Such is “rae maGic OF WEALTH.” 


Man—When the mind of man has, in the 
immensity of astronomical speculation, strug- 
gled after the conception of orb beyond orb, 
and cycle beyond cycle, till its limited pow- 
ers fail, and exhausted imagination reverts 
for a moment to our own world, our nation, 
ourselves,—into what insignificance do we 
not dwindle! It seems impossible that be- 
ings so mean and feeble could attract the 
notice of that mind whence originated the 
mighty revolutions we had been contempla- 
ting;—“the earth, with man upon it, does 
not seem much other than an ant hill, where 
some ants carry corn, and some carry their 
young, and some go empty, and all to and 
fro,a little heap of dust.” But when we 
consider how fearfully and wonderfully we 
are made—when we estimate the beauty and 
delicacy of our structure, the exact symme- 
try and relation of our parts, their ingenious 
and skilful adaptation to our wants, to the 
circumstances in which we are placed and 
the bodies by which we are surrounded, we 
become assured that we have not been over- 
looked in the creation;—indeed, so much of 
forethought and careful provision is apparent 
in the framing of our bodies, so much evi- 
dent prospective design in the formation of 
every member, that we feel an ennobling 
confidence that they were written one by one 
in the book of nature, “when as yet there 
was none of them.” Sucha view reconciles 
us to our seeming insignificance—it shows 
us to ourselves in the true light, as God’s 
master piece of workmanship, as the first of 
all created beings; it shows that the world 
was made for us and wefor the world, and 
ever as it discovers to us our true position 
and relation with external bodies, it enlar- 
ges and extends our admiration of that be- 
nevolent Creator who makes “all things 
work together for good.” 








From the North American Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF PARACELSUS. 
BY DR. ALEXANDER C. DRAPER. 

This eccentric genius, who astonished the 
world by his daring presumption, and the 
boldness of his innovations, was born at En- 
silden, a village about two miles from Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, in the year 1493. The 
word ensilden signifies a wilderness or bar- 
ren heath; hence he received from Erasmus 
the appellation eremite or hermit. His name, 
at length, was Aureolus Phillippus Paracel- 
sus Theophrastus Bombast de Hohenheim! 
His father, Wilhelmus Hohenheim, was the 
natural son of a master of the Teutonic Or- 
der, and esteemed a successful prac- 
titioner he the age, and a man of considera- 
ble learning. Of the early periods of the 
life of Paracelsus, we regret exceedingly 
that there is such a paucity of materials.— 
There is in the human mind an eager curiosi- 
ty to know every thing that relatesto a man, 
who has always been exhibited as a prodigy 
of nature; a daring genius, who set all sys- 
tems at defiance, and held in utter contempt 
the arbitrary doctrines of existing schools, 
But, in the case now before us, we regret 
that we are unable to satisfy this curiosity 
save ina scanty degree. The only circum- 
stance, which we find recorded of him in his 
infantile days, is that, at the age of three 
years, he was so unfortunate as to be attack- 
ed by a ferocious sow, who mutilated him 
with worse than vandal ferocity, though she 
relieved him forever from all corrosive jea- 
lousy—the sahara of the soul. 

His father possessed an ample library, 


from the stores of which he first acquired 
the rudiments of the then existing theories 
of medicine. Under the direction of his 
father, Paracelsus was inducted iuto the 
practical parte of medicine and surgery; but 
as the alchemical philosopy was then advan- 
cing to high reputation, he soon became 
charmed with its study; and to prosecute 
this branch of study more effectually, he was 
placed by his father under the care of Tri- 
themius, abbot of Spanheim, a man of celeb- 
rity at that time, from whom he learned not 
a few of the mysteries of the art. We must 
premise that the doctrines of Galen, with a 
few immaterial innovations of the Arabian 
physicians, occupied entirely the schools of 
mecicine till the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, when the alchemists began 
to apply their discoveries to the cure of di- 
seases. The state of medicine was em- 
phatically in a melancholy condition; the 
writings of Hippocrates were very little read, 
and'the works of Galen, to which the phy- 
sicians professed to adhere, were rendered 
dark and unintelligible by the subtile mys- 
tifications of theschoolmen. From Trithe- 
mius, he removed to Sigismund Fuggerus, 
tf Schwarts, a German chemist of high re- 
putation, and a man enthusiastically eager in 
his pursuit of the Philosopher’s Stone. Un- 
der the direction ‘of Fuggerus, he ardently 
pursued his studies, and was, in a short time, 
as great a proficient inthe art as his indus- 
trious tutor. From a retrospective glance 
at men of the first distinction, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century, we are humbled and 
tonished that their imagination should so 
uch preponderate over their judgments, as 
to pursue, with an ardor almost inc le, 
the idea of transmuting the base metals into 
gold. But among the endless variety of ex- 
periments instituted for this discovery, many 
facts presented themselves of the utmost im- 
portance to mankind, and which were well 
calculated to unfold the true principles of 
chemical science. 

The mind of Paracelsus became wholly 
engaged in this subject, from which nothing 
could divert him; dissatisfied with the attain- 
ments already made, he applied to all the 
most eminent cultivators of the alchemical 
philosophy, from whom, as he states, he im- 
bibed all their secrets. He visited all the 
universities of Germany, Italy, France, and 
— for the purpose of becoming acquaint- 

with the different systems of professors, 
and the various modes of practice pursued 
in different countries, But his inquisitive 
mind not resting here, he traveled through 
Prussia, Poland, Trannsylvania, Portugal, 
and other countries of Europe, and applied 
indifferently to physicians, barbers, old wo- 
men, conjurers, and chemists; from whom he 
picked up every thing that might be useful, 
and thus his stock of knowledge was very 
considerably enlarged. 

While pursuing this irregular course, 
Paracelsus did not discriminate between 
the useful, the superfluous, and the bad, 
which is so necessary to all systematic ad- 
vancement. Knowledge cannot be applied 
to any beneficial purpose, unless directed by 
a mind endowed with a clear conception of 
principles. 

At the age of twenty, he went to examine 
the mines of Germany, doubtless with the 
design of conducting experiments on metals, 
in his eager pursuit of the philosopher's 
stone. Thence, he traveled on to Russia, 
where, being on the frontier, he was taken 
prisoner by the Tartars, and by them deliver- 
ed to the Cham, who, pleased with his ap- 
pearance, and charmed by the extent of his 
acquirements, retained him at court; and, 
not long after, sent him, with the prince, his 
son, on an embassy to Constantinople. He 
was occasionally employed as a physician 
and surgeon in the armies of the Cham. 

At this time, he appears to have set a high 
value on the writings of Hippocrates, but ar- 
rogantly condemned the systems of the scho- 
lastic physicians, and utterly despised the 
practice of the Arabs. His reputation was 
daily increasing, and by some he was called 
the God of Physicians. ° 

The state of medicine at this time was ve- 
ry low; the Galenian system was then in the 
zenith of its glory, but rendered dark and un- 
intelligible by the subtile disquisitions of the 
schoolmen, The remedies were few, the 
properties of these not well understood, and 
the practice, which was but feeble and inert, 
was wholly directed by the Arabs, 

A loathsome disease, at this period, had 
made its appearance, and was exciting har- 
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ror, and spreading devastation, through the 
failure of the physicians to cure it, by reme- 
dies which consisted entirely of bleeding, 
purging, and a few others, that exerted no 
power over that alarming affliction, The 
struggle, which had existed for some time 
between the devotees of Galen and the 

rosecutors of chemistry, was now decided 
in the complete overthrow of the former, 
and the triumph of the latter, by their dis- 
covery of the application of mercury, which 
was found rapidly to eradicate the malady. 

The great reputation of Paracelsus consti- 
tuted him the leader of the chemists, and he 
exerted the utmost of his powers to over- 
throw the systems of the schoolmen and es- 
tablish that of his votaries. The confident 
manner in which he promulgated the power 
of his remedies, consisting core ly of 
mercury, antimony, and opium, and the many 
cures he effected by these articles, procured 
him disciples, and a wide extension of his 
popularity and fame, 

n 1527 he visited Basil, and increased his 
fame, not a little by curing Froberius, a fa- 
mous printer of that city. The case of the 
printer ap to have been an acute and 
violent pain in his heel, which had resisted 
the ordinary treatment of the physicians, but 
which Paracelsus speedily cured by his re- 
medies. The patient, although cured of the 
~_ in his heel, in a short time died of apo- 
plexy. 

It was during his stay at Basil, that the 
magistracy of that place, conceiving a high 
opinion of his genius and learning, appointed 
him professor “the first that was ever crea- 
ted) of alchemical philosophy, with a hand- 
some salary. Here he delivered his opinions 
during two hours, daily, occasionslly in La- 
tin, but more frequently in High Dutch. Af- 
ter his appointment to the professorship of 
Basil, he issued the following advertisement, 
dated June, 1527. 

“Being invited, with a large stipend, by 
the governors of Basil, I publicly interpret, 
for two hours, every day, my own books of 

ractical and theoretical physic, natural phi- 
osophy and chirurgery, to the great advan- 
tage of my hearers,” 
ere he delivered lectures to explain his 
own writings, de x gre adibus 
et tantas, which according to Von Helmont, 
was a mere farce upon philosophy: his lec- 
ture abounding in idle phraseology, and ex- 
hibiting but little soundness of understand- 
ing. 
One of his first acts, as professor, was to 
commit to the flames, while seated in his 
chair, ina solemn manner, the writings of 
Galen and Avicenna; directing his audience, 
at the time, to consult the devil and him, if 
God would not communicate the secrets of 
physic. In his acknowledged writings he 
says that “no one need scruple consulting 
the devil, to get secrets of physic from him.” 

In his conduct he exhibited the most dis- 
gusting vena. He treated his contem- 
poraries in the most insulting manner; and 
in one of his works declares “that the very 
down of his bald pate had more knowledge 
than all their writers—the buckles of his 
shoes, more learning than Galen and Avicen- 
na, and his beard, more experience than all 
their universities,” 

He had many hearers, with whom he as- 
sociated on terms of unrestrained familiarity. 

Three of his disciples he maintained in di. 
et and clothes, and communicated to them 
all his secrets. They afterwards deserted 
him, wrote against his doctrines, and re- 
warded his kindness by ingratitude. 

He retained in his family several surgeons 
and barbers, whom he instructed in his doc- 
trines; but all of them soon left him and re- 
warded his amity by becoming his enemies. 

His only disciples who continued faithful 
to the cause of their master, were the doc- 
tors Peter, Comelius, Andrew, Ursinus, the 
licentiate Paugratius, and Master Raphael, 
of all of whom he writes in terms of com- 
mendation. 

During his residence at Basil, he cured a 
noble canon of Liechtenfels of a spasmodic 
affection of the stomach, whom his physi- 
cians had resigned in despair, by three pills 
of opium. The canon had agreed to pay 
him one hundred French crowns if he effect- 
ed a cure, but finding it performed so easily, 
he objected to pay, observing to Paracelsus, 
in a jesting manner, that he had given him 
nothing but three boluses of mice manure. 
Paracelsus indignant at such treatment, had 
the canon immediately cited before a court 
of justice, where the judge, estimating the 





cure by the mechanical] service rendered, in- 
stead of appreciating ical science as the 
result of intellect, decreed him a trifling re- 
compense. 

Paracelsus, exasperated to the highest 
ro oo at this unjust decision, treated the 
judge with indignity, charged him and the 
court with injustice, and such was the vio- 
lence of his passion, and the contemptous 
epithets which he liberally bestowed upon 
the magistracy, that it was thought advisa- 
ble by his friends for him to leave the city, 
as they thought it probable that he would be 
charged with treason. He therefore, im- 
mediately quit the court and retired to his 
native place, leaving the whole of his chemi- 
cal apparatus in the care of his friend Joan 
Oporimus.* Not contented in this obscure 
situation, Paracelsus shortly quitted his pa- 
ternal roof, and rambled about the country 
of Asiatia, attended by his friend Oporimus. 
Zeringer, who lived at the same time at Ba- 
sil, relates that notwithstanding this disso- 
lute course of life, he performed many ex- 
traordinary cures, which caused the people 
to look upon him as something more than 
human. 

His presumption is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of man; he swore by his own soul, and 
invoked every god in heaven to witness that 
by the aid of one single remedy prepared 
from metals, he was able to cure all diseases, 
of whatever kind. While at Colmar, in Al- 
satia, he was sent for to visit a countryman, 
represented by the messenger as being ex- 
tremely ill, and requiring his attendance im- 
‘mediately. But, Paracelsus being engaged 
with companions in a revel, declined visiting 
the patient until the morning. Then entering 
the sehen in a furious menner, he demanded 
if the patient had taken any medicine? The 
ettestente answered, that conceiving him to 
be at the point of death, they had sent for a 
priest, who had just administered the sacra- 
ment, at which Paracelsus in a rage replied, 
“if he has had recourse to another physician 
he has no occasion for me,” and immediate- 
ly rushed out of the house, Oporimus, who 
was then with him, shocked at such impious 
conduct took leave of Paracelsus, and re- 
turned to take care of his family at Basil, 
from whom he had been absent four years.— 
He always carried in his pocket a bottle of 
his elixir, confident of prolonging his life by 
the aid of jt to the age of Methuselah, 

In his rambles about the country, he cured 
many diseases, such as the leprosy, syhylis, 
itch, and dropsy, by the aid of mercury and 
opium, of which the other physicians were 
ignorant; or, if they had the knowledge, yet 
which they hesitated in adopting. 

From this time, Paracelsus, becoming 
more irregular and dissolute in his life, ram- 
bled about the country generally intoxicated, 
presenting a horrid appearance; his eyes in- 
flamed by his frequent potations, his body 
swelled and his face bloated—never changing 
his clothes, and but seldom retiring toa bed. 
In this degraded situation, he was taken ill 
at a public innat Saltsburg, in the month of 
September, 1541, where he died in a few 
days, in the forty seventh year of his age; 
boasting, to the last, of having a medicine 
which cured all diseases in an instant, and 
retaining in his pocket a bottle of his ummor- 
tal cathalicon, 

Such was the end of this blind fanatic, 
posessing talents of the first order, and a 
peculiar mind endowed by nature for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. He might have 
shone a steady and brilliant light in the dark 
age in which he lived, had the puriency of 
his imagination been checked by the sober 
decisions of that taste and judgment, without 
which, genius is madness and erudition the 
vainest of all earthly vanities, 

*This Oporimus was a man of considerable acquire- 
ments; he was weil versedin the Greek and Latin 
languages, and captivated by the bold assertion of Pa- 
racelsus, and the hope of becoming one day acquaint- 
ed with the secrets of his master, he left his fumily at 
Basil, and attended his didaskalos in the capacity of 
friend, amanuensis, andservant. Paracelsus assured 
him that by the aid of his elixir life might be prolong- 
ed toan indefinite period; and so blinded was he by 


this notion, that he frequently deliberated to what age 
he should prolong his own. 





Frienpsuir.—I do not believe that friendship 
is always a plant of tardy gram. but that its 
increase depends on fruitful soils, genial rains, 
and delicate, but assiduous cultivation. When 
this plant suddenly springs up, towering, ver- 
dant, and fruitful, it must be attributed to the 
kind hearts and hands that have made it so pro- 
lific—and although it has not withstood the tem- 
pests of trial by which its permanence may be 
tested, it bids fair to endure them bravely when 





duty demands the sacrifice. 





THE DOOM OF GENIUS. 
BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 


“*A spitit forces me to see and speak, 

And for my guerdon grants me not to survive; 

My heart shall be poured over thee, and break: 
Yet for a moment, ere I must resume 

Thy sable web of sorrow, let me take 

Over the gleams that flash athwart thy gloom 
A softer glimpse; some stars shine through this night, 
And many meteors, and above thy tomb 

Leans seulptured Beauty, which Death cannot blight.’’ 
Prophecy ef Dante. 


It is, perhaps, one of the most fertile and 
unceasing sources of acute anguish to men 
of genius, that they are the victims te irasci- 
bility; easily irritated and difficult to appease. 
The same sensibility that produces perfec- 
tion, likewis€ begets the infirmities of no- 
bler minds. Of quick perception, and in- 
tense feelings, penetrating into the occult 
and remote relations of things, not discovera- 
ble to common minds; they are agitated 
with sensations, and struck with impressions, 
that others are totally strangers to. With 
intellect thus, if Imay use the figure, made 
raw by sensibility, it is not at all to be won- 
dered at, thatthey should be more irritable 
than others; that they should feel shocked 
and pained by perceptions that strike callous 
and indurated minds with a force so feeble, 
as scarcely to make an impression. This 
irascibility, iratible genus, is one of the heavi- 
est afflictions that bears down great minds 
into the caverns of misery. It is not only 
the source of present woe, but it becomes an 
apprehension of future horror. The violence 
of the shock sustained by the nerves, causes 
the victim to dread it with painful forebo- 
ding; and by dwelling on it, to aggravate its 
torturesa thousand fold, until every shoot 
of thought is loaded with a cluster of afflic- 
tions, and the soul droops to despair under 
the weight that oppresses it; like a tree bow- 
ed and broken down to the earth, by its 
overburdened. fruit. 

Pride is equally a concomitant of this ethe- 
rial spirit, and renders men of genius above 
the sympathy of the mere animal world that 
floats around them. The pride of Otway, 
led him to the tomb dug by famine, rather 
than beg the reluctant boon of callous hearts 
and empty heads, The pride of Chatterton 
made colt destruction preferable to the pangs 
of solicitation, and the meanness of beggary. 
The pride of Burns kept him exalted in honest 
and indignant independence, in an occupation 
at once discreditable, and harrassing to his 
sensitive feelings. 

The pride of Byron drove him from Al- 
bion’s shores, to a premature grave, among 
the venerated ashes of the descendants of 
Socrates, ‘The pride of Goldsmith broke 
his heart on the verge of poverty’s extremest 
ills. The pride of Sheridan debased the ma- 
jesty of his genius at the shrine of Bacchus; 
and misfortune vanquished a soul which ex- 
torted the admiration of kings, and won the 
applause of envious rivals, 

itis on this account, the world has so lit- 
tle sympathy for the misfortunes of genius. 
Instinct, loaded with wealth, cannot imagine 
how poverty and intellect, should rise above 
all the sordid passioms which led it to grovel, 
in order to gather profit from the kennel, or 
pluck the fruit of labor from the yielding 
grasp of credulous dishonesty, They can 
not realize the idea that a man should prefer 
even death to the degradation of soliciting 
the pity of an unfeeling world! And hence 
it is, they have no pity for genius, and see it 
die with indifference, perhaps exultation: 
consoling themselves br their . inferiority, 
by reflecting that even genius must bow be- 
fore the power of God—if it refuses to bow 
to allother power, Genius is timid, modest, 
and retiring, It is sensitive, and shuns the 
collision of uncongenial matter. This is the 
finer and more delicate genius—the genius of 
thought, and abstract designs. It is accom- 
panied by great delicacy of taste and pas- 
sion; and never inhabits minds prone to phy- 
sical pursuits, or the acquisition of money. 
A man may be a great General, but a great 
General never was a man of Genius, Ge- 
nius distinguished for action, is of another 
species; it is ofa grosser constitution—we 
have nothing to do with it at present, and 
never wish to come in contact with its fe 
rocity and desperation. 

Poverty is the natural doom of Genius. 
Its very conformation is inimical to sordid 
calculation, or selfish designs. It riots in vis- 
ions, and lives in dreams. Its world is of its 
own creation; and its creations are all for 
the world, never for itself. Goldsmith was 
a child in all pecuniary matters. Fielding 
was wholly ignorant of the value of money. 


te 





Byron bestowed the profits of his works up- 
on his friends. Pope was avaricious and rich, 
and I never believed he had a soul of genius. 
He was a Waverley in verse—and what is 
Waverley but a literary tinker? 

Genius cannot appreciate its own powers. 
It is as simple asa child in the midst of its 
massive and colossal deur. With no 
pretensions, it stands like the Atlas, soaring 
to the heavens, in the grand simplicity of na- 
ture! Who admiresit? A few congenial 
spirits—the herd are awed—but they neith- 
er know its greatness, nor can they appre- 
ciate its worth! Folly greets it with a va- 
cant laugh, and wealth derides it with a jin- 
gle of its purse. 

Yet how rieh and creative are its 8s-~ 


ing powers! Behold it move the world to 
thinking! Behold it stimulating all mankind 
to action! It writes one sentence; and a 


million of glowing thoughts beam in the 
bursting mind! It exhausts words; and like 
Shakspeare, imagines new! It chains the 
fire of of Heaven to the Earth ; and conquers 
the Earth by subduing its elements; and 
holding them in bondage, 

Learning is knowledge acquired by study: 
Genius is knowledge attained by intuition, 
Learning deals in the past—Genius roams 
intothe future, Lenrning preserves and re~ 
views—Genius invents, discovers, conquers. 
and reveals! Genius is the loan of Heavent 
Learning the reward of industry. 

The eccentrics of Genius, are like the trail 
of the comet ;—and you may detect the pre- 
tender, by his being all trail, and leaving no 
luminous body to support his affected corus- 
cations, 

No man can aspire to genins. It is only 
to be known by its fruits; and he who has 
it, will as certainly be crushed by its weight, 
as he will be immortalized by its magnifi- 
cence, 


Troy Sustime.—How beautiful and ex- 
alted are the following sentiments of De Witt 
Clinton: “ Pleasure is a shadow; wealth is 
vanity ; and power pageant ; but knowledge 
is extactic in enjoyment—perennial in fame— 
unlimited in space—and infinite in duration. 
In the performance of its sacred offices it 
fears no danger—spares no expense—omits 
no exertion, It scales the mountain—looks 
in the voleano—dives into the ocean—perfo- 
rates the earth—wings its flight into the skies 
—enriches the globe—explores sea and land 
—contemplates the distant—examines the 
minute—comprehends the great—ascends to 
the sublime—no place too remote for its 
grasp—no heaven too exalted for its reach.” 


The Kings of Europe.—There are forty- 
nine reigning sovereigns in Europe, exclusive 
of Otho, who \«1s elected to his present rank, 
Nineteen of these are Catholics, seventeen 
Lutherans, five Reformed Dutch, five Evan- 
gelical, one Episcopalian, one of the Greek 
Church, and one Gidensin, The oldest 
of them all is Anthony of Saxony, who is 77 
—the youngest, Ferdinand of the two Sici- 
lies, who is 24, and Donna Maria, who is 15, 
Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Atlenburg, 
has been on the throne longest—53 years, 
The youngest at accession were those of the 
German princes, who were 2, 3, and 5. There 
are two Republican rulers in Europe, the 
landeman of Switzerland, and the president 
of the Ionian Isles. 











Lorp Brovcnam’s Tarex Rores.—For the 
benefit of the younger part of the audience es- 
pecially, said urney, in his excellent lec. 
ture before a mechanics’ institute in England, I 
will relate part of a conversation which passed 
between one of my friends and the lord chan- 
cellor. My friend asked the chancellor by what 
means he was enabled to get through so much 
business, ‘{‘I have three rules,’’ was tiie reply, 
“The first is, to be a whole man to one thing at 
a time; the second, never to lose an opportunit 
of doing any thing which can be done; the thi 
never to entrust to others what I ought to. da 
myself.” 


Lirr.—Life is the season of budding, for then 
the mind is green like the rose bud in its germ, 
occupying the middle color, oz that medicine of 
knowledge needful for its present state. But in 
a happier state of being, it will glow in full 
bloom like the expanded rose wearing all the 
colors of divine wisdom and beauty, and grow- 
ing brighter and lovelier throughout all eternity, 








Sensinitity.—To delicate minds, the unfor- 
tunate are always objects of respect, as the an- 
cients held sacred those places which had been 
scathed by lightning. Thus the feeling heart 
considers the afflicted as touched by the hand of 
the Deity himself. 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 

When I heard some prisoners tried at the 
Old Bailey, I was particularly pleased with 
the amiable manner in which the judge sum- 
med up the evidence; for when any matter 
was at all doubtful, he invariably directed the 
jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the 
doubt. ‘This was generous, and contrary to 
the frequent practice of mankind, who are too 
apt to judge harshly of their neighbors, and to 
see everything in the darkest point of view 
against those who have had the misforfune 
to transgress, in any degree, the strict laws 
of integrity. As I particularly love and ad- 
mire amiableness, | have enceavored, ever 
since, to imitate the spirit of the judge, who, 
like charity herself, thinketh no evil. In a 
word, I have practised the pleasant principle 
of the benefit of the doubt in every case to 
which it is at all applicable, and I really think 
that it has rendered me one of the most amia- 
ble creatures in the world. Tor instance, 
in the morring, when I wake, which may be 
at eight, nine, ten, eleven, or twelve o'clock, 
I may fancy perhaps that it is time to get up, 
but I am rather sleepy and heavy, and Iam 
not quite certain that I have had rest enough, 
(for some constitutions require more sleep 
than others,) so I give myself the benefit of 
the doubt, and doze away another hour or 
two—till at length I am absolutely tired of 
lying in bed; and then, as there is no doubt 
to take any benefit of, I get up, and am ina 
most amiable humor, and not cross and crab- 
bed as those poor creatures are who leave 
their beds before they have had their natural 
rest. When I am once up, it frequently oc- 
curs to me that I ought not to spend the day 
in idleness, but to give myself seriously to 
some occupation; but so many various modes 
of occupying myself are presented, that out 
of the multitude I know not which to choose; 
then, in the midst of my perplexity, I bethink 
myself that while some of mankind are best 
employed in action, others are most profit- 
ably employed in contemplation, and if Ihave 
any doubt as to which of the two [ am most 
fitted for, I immediately take the benefit of 
the doubt, and give myself to conteinplation, 
and thus [ find myself mostamiably disposed. 
If I have a necessity to visit any distant part 
of the city or suburbs, and if I think that 
the walk may dome good, I peradventure 
also fear it may be too much for me, thereup- 
onl give myself the benefit of the doubt, and 
take a cab,—this preserves my equanimity 
of temper; and I am not fretful and peevish 
as those who are over fatigued invariably 
are. If] meet inthe streets a halfstarved 
beggar, or one who says that he is halfstary- 
ed, and if I feel inclined to pity and relieve 
him, | think it possible that he may be an im- 
postor, and only wants the *.oney to spend 


at the public house; therenoon I give myself 


the benefit of the doubt, and keep the money 
in my pocket; and I comfort myself with the 
pleasing reflection, that I have not in any 
way contributed to countenance hypocrisy, 
or to promote intemperance; and as nothing 
more eflectually tends to make a man amiable 
than the possession of a good coneience, I 
am quite pleased with myself for not having 
been instrumental in assisting an evil dis- 
posed person withthe means of vice. If I 
receive two invitations to dinner—for such 






things will sometimes happen—and if one of 


the invitations should be accepted on the 
score of duty, while the other has cloi:n upon 
the inclination, I weigh with great diligence 
the arguments on both sides, and as with all 
my skill I find it impossible to put the matter 


beyond a doubt, | give myself the benefit of 


the doubt, and accept the invitation which 
best suits my inclination, If, after dinner, I 
fancy that I have taken quite enough wine ; 
yet if I feel disposed to take another glass 
or two, and] am not quite certain that it 
will be too much for me, forthwith I give 
myself the benefit of the doubt, and drink. 
In this practice of giving myself the be- 
nefit of the doubt, I believe that Iam not 
altogether singular; I have occasionally ob- 
served this selfsame moral amiableness in 
others. When a hackney coachman gets a 
customer, and is in any degree of doubt as 
to the distance which he has driven him, he 
always gives himself the benefit of the doubt, 
and charges the outside of his possible claim. 
When the driver of a sandcart is filling his 
vehicle with sand, and has any doubt whether 
the poor donkey can by any possibility draw 
auother bushel or two, forthwith he gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt, and heaps 
up the load till it is past all doubt that the 
beast has got as much ashe can possibly 








draw: when the said sandman is impatient 
to make progress; and has a doubt whether 
it he possible for the ass to move a little 
quicker, he gives himself the benefit of the 
doubt, and bis donkey the benefit of’ the crab- 
stick, belaboring the wretched animal, til] 
he puts it beyoud doubt that the poor thing 
can not move a step forwarder or faster. 
When a client comes to a lawyer with a bad 
cause in his hand, and a bouncing fee in his 
fist, the lawyer sees the hopelessness or 
wickedness of the case; but as it is just pos- 
sible that there may be a chance of success, 
the lawyer pockets the fee, giving himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and goes to work for 
his client as craftily or honestly as may be. 
When a gentleman has been dining at a pub- 
lic dinner, and goes to look for his hat amidst 
a host of others, and doubts which is his own, 
he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and 
takes the best that he can find. When a 
public spirited and patriotic gentleman gets 
into parliament, all for the good of his coun- 
try, and when a measure is proposed which 
may not, and when a vote one way would do 
hincelf no good, anda vote the other way 
would, he give himself the benefit of the 
coubt, end votes accordingly, Whena phy- 
sician has attended @ patient for some weeks, 
and there seeins to be no farther occasion for 
his services, and no need of any more drugs; 
yet, as it is possible, notwithstanding all fa- 
vorable appearances, that there may be a 
relapse, he gives himself the benefit of the 
doubt, visits the patieut once more, and ad- 
ministers another dose. When a shopkeeper 
has on article of doubtful quality, and a cus- 
tomer of doubtful sagacity, he forthwith gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt, sells the 
doubtful article, and puts it heyond all doubt, 
that some folks are more easily imposed upon 
than others. When a stagecoachman picks 
up a roadside passenger, and doubts whether 
it be quite honest to appropriate the proceeds 
to himself, he gives himself the benefit of the 
doubt, and forthwith pockets the fare. When 
a party of schoolboys have arranged an ex- 
cursion to commit depredations en a neieh- 
bor’s orchard, and one of them feels a little 
hesitation and a few conscientious qualms as 
to the matter, and has some doubt as to 
whether he may not do better by abstaining 
from plunder; but being rather partial to 
apples, and knowing that if he does not steal 
them, he will not have any, and doubting 
whether, after all, there be any such miot.ty 
reat crime in stealing a few apples, he wives 
hiraself the benefit of the doubt, and sticks to 
his party. When acebdriver ora waterman 
has taken two or three fares suecessively in 
his cab or boat, and finds, after the departure 
of the last customer, a purse at the bottom 
of the eab or boat, and he knows not to which 
of the three it belongs, in such circumstances 
the readiest way of settling the matter is to 
give himself the benefit of the doubt, and put 
the purse into his own pocket. When a 
voter at anelection can get a fee from one 
candidate, and not from the other, and there 
is some doubt in his mind as to which is the 
best man to vote for,—as it is a difficult mat- 
ter for common minds to determine on state 
affairs,—he forthwith cives himself the beno- 
fit of the doubt, and votes for the candidate 
who pays best, Then what a blessed thing 
is doubt, since so many benefits result from 
it! Lilie would be a very dull concern if we 
had no doubts; for then we should have no 
opportunity for the exercise of our judgments, 
and we should have no use for that beautiful 
and graceful quality called diseretion, 

Sir Roger de Coverley was very right, 
when he said, “There is a great deal to be 
suid on both sides.” Does not everybody 
see, that if there were nothing to be said on 
one side, there could be nothing said on the 
other? And if there were nothing to be said 











on either side, there would be nothing said at 
all; and perbaps very little done. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything so stupid as an 
unanimous world, or a life without a doubt. 
They, therefore, are guilty of much cant, and 
of great display,—I may say, an unnecessary 
display of stupidity, who express a wish to 
have everything brought toa certainty; they 
would have a completely drab world—there 
would be neither hue, nor color, nor com- 
plexion about it. We should all trot on in 
the monotonous stupidity of hackneycoach 
horses with blinkers on their eyes—they have 
no benefit of doubt; for when they feel the 
whip, they know they must move, if they can; 
and when they feel the tug of the bit, they 
know they must stand still, They have no 





doubts—their orbit is not eccentric—they 











indulge in no 
isa great benefit 
been for the ben 


es. Truly, there 
g; and had it not 
doubt, you, gentle 
readers, would not had the pleasure of 
reading this paper. So doubt no more that 
doubt is good.—London Atheneum. 





Letrens or Junivs.—Dr Johnson’s remark 
was mentioned, that he knew no man capable 
of writing them but Edmund Burke. Mr. 
Hall said, “he certainly could not have writ- 
ten them. The style of the authors is too 
opposite for any one to believe them identi- 
cal, The talent of Junius is condensation 
and brevity. Burke’s forte is amplification. 
Junius is cool and deliberate: Burke for ram- 
pant and violent abuse. The diction of 
Burke is modern and latinized. On the other 
hand, the writing of Junius affords a singular 
illustration of the force and excellence of the 
original English language, He uses no latin- 
ized words, and has composed a full and for- 
civle style, of words almost entirely of Saxon 
derivation, Their works could not have been 
writen by the same hand; the man who could 
write as Burke did, could not disguise his 
style to any similarity with Junius. How 
much more effective is such satire as that of 
Junius, than that of Burke: and for an obvious 
reason. The subject of such vituperation as 
that of Burke’s has the consolation of suppo- 
sing, that his expressions of reproach are 
prompted by the tumultuous feelings of the 
moment, and not dictated by deliberate re- 
flection. On the contrary, the sarcasms of 
Junius, from the appearance they exhibit of 
dispassionate examination, together with thé 
profound acquaintance with human nature 
they show, carry with them a conviction of 
their truth. Horne Tooke was a singular 
example of this species of satire: his very 
calmness was irresistible.” 





Force or Harrr.—The force of mental 
and physical habit is peculiarly strong, and 
sometimes, apparently, is irresistible. The 
mind, accustomed to exercise and application, 
becomes not only perfectly manageable, but 
a mental habit is constructed, of gieat, rigidi- 

y end often of universal tenacity. This hab- 

it accounts for the oddities and eccentricities 
which frequently charactevize literary men 
and such professional gentlemen as have been 
long engaged in the investigation of intricate 
and abstruse subjects. Habituated to apply 
a physical course of metaphysical reasoning 
to their examination of principles and ascer- 
tainment of trtuh, the force of this habit of- 
ten discloses itself in the business transac- 
tions of life ina manner reflecting but little 
credit upon their common sense in the esti- 
mation of those ignorant of the existence and 
strength of their menta! habit. 

The physical habits of the body are no less 
unyielding. Natural propensities and appe- 
tites of the body are wonderfully strengthen- 
ed by indulgencies or weakened by restraint, 
and are constantly and repeatedly ripening 
into confirmed habits. ‘The body, long inu- 
red to pain itself, loses, or seems to lose in 
a great dogree, its poignancy. That suffer- 
ing should be converted into enjoyment by 
endurance, however long may be its continu- 
ance, would scem to be very contrary to the 
established laws of nature, yet the following 
authenticated fret goes far to prove the truth 
of this proposition, “Sir George Staunton 
visited a man in India who had committed a 
inurder, and in order not only to save his life, 
but what was of more consequence, his casTr, 
he submitted to the penalty imposed; this 
was that he should sleep for seven years on 
a bedstead without any matress, the whole 
surface of which was studded with points of 
iron, resembling nails, but not so sharpas to 
penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in 
the fifih year of his probation, and his skin 
was thick like that of a rhinoceros, but more 
callous; at thet time, however, he could 
sleep comfortably on his “bed of thorns,” and 
remarked that at the expiration of the term 
of his sentence he should most probably con- 
tinue that system from choice which he had 
been obliged to adopt from necessity. 





A Tats or Truru.—QOn the plains of 
Stillwater liveda revolutionary veteran and 
his little family—a wife and an only son,a 
sprightly lad of sixteen. A small plat of 


pidly rising in national piety and physical 
splendor, to a peerless rank among the king- 
doms of the earth; and here he could have 
spent the few remaining days left for him, 
had not the death of his wife, and the future 
welfare of his son, openeda new and wide 
field for exertion. He knew that his much 
loted son was soon to be left in this merce- 
nary world, without an earthly guardian or 
support, and he felt the imperious call of du- 
ty to see him settled in life, if possible, ere 
he should be gathered to his fathers, 

One plan alone seemed probable to suc- 
ceed, which was to avail himself of a hither- 
to neglected military land-title. This title 
covered a large tract somewhere in the east- 
ern part of Kentucky; but, from the altera- 
tion of names, he was unable to tell its pre- 
cise situation. He, however, resolved to 
search for it, at all hazards, and accordingly 
sold his trifling estate, settled his debts, and 
set forward on foot with all the firmness of 
one innured to toils and hardships from infan- 

For one moment we will paint to ourselves 
the lovely landscape, with its skirted forest— 
its gurgling rill—its lowing cow and bleat- 
ing sheep—yonder hill, and at the foot, the 
circumscribed cottage, the home of the old 
patriot, and near it the grave of his wife; then 
behold the father, son, and faithful dog, bid- 
ding the whole a silent, a lasting farewell! 

The father was leaving the field of his glo- 
ry, and the remains of his partner: in these 
two there were associated the recollections 
of his dearest sublunary joys—the virtues 
and affections of his departed wife, and the 
first radiations from the sun of American lib- 
erty. 

Whatever excitement shook him internal- 
ly, his features wore the aspect of firm, high 
resolve. 

Not so the son; in that grove and by that 
babbling rill, he and his dog had gamboled 
away many a vernal holiday. In that dear 
native hut, oft had he beguiled a long winter’s 
evening, by listening to his father’s legends 
of the old war, or conned over and over his 
prayers from the mouth of his sainted moth- 
er; he was now to leave them forever. His 
ingenuous soul withered at the thought.— 
From this circle all his joys and sorrows 
sprung—beyond was all vacuity. The foun- 
tain of youthful hopes and buoyancy was 
closed, and tears flowed in their native exu- 
berance as he turned and left the cottage of 
Stillwater Plains. 

They bent their way to the nearest branch 
ofthe Alleghany, on which they embarked in 
anopen boat, pennyless, and with a small 
store of eatables. One stormy evening, in 
the month of November they tied their ca- 
noe toatree, and made their way to the 
nearest dwelling, which proved to be the 
habitation ofan unfeeling planter. He turn- 
ed adeafear to the claims of patriotic age, 
and shut his door upon our shelterless wan- 
derers! Ingratitude overcame the veteran 
who had scorned the frosts of ’76, and but 
for his son, he would have sunk under the 
weight of his misfortunes. 

They passed the night in one of the plan- 
ter’s barns, hungry, wet, and cold, on a bed 
of straw! At the dawn of day, our travellers 
set forward to the next village, and obtained 
a breakfast. They found themselves in Ken- 
tucky, on one of those extensive alluvial 
bottoms, peculiar to the great western rivers 
of North America. 

Ontaking his title to a lawyer, the old 
gentleman found to his astonishment, that it 
wasa wealthy plantation; and what must 
have been his feelings, on finding it to be oc- 
cupied by the same brutish nabob who, the 
night proceeding, drove him and his suffering 
child from his door! 

The wretch in his turn was forced to beg, 
for he had not enough leit to pay the rent 
which had been amassing for twenty years; 
yet with more effect, for he was allowed to 
spend the remainder of his miserable days on 
a remote corner of the plantation. His life 
had been a series of cruelty and knavery, and 
this last crowning act was followed by the 
temporal beginning of an eternal retribution. 
—V. Y. Mirror. 














ground ampty served their limited want; and 
a “jittie all” it was—for, sheltered by a “snug | 
little cot,” from wintry storms and summer's 
heat, fed by healthful industry, they passed | 
along the vale of life in simple, solid, “sweet 
content.” Here with an honest, grateful, 


pride, did the old man behold his country ra- 


Modesty is not only an ornament, but also 
a guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and 


| delicate feeling into the soul, which makes 


her shrink and withdraw herself from every 
thing that has danger init. It is such anex- 
quisite sensibility, as warns her to shun the 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful, 
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DOMESTIC. 

As arrectixe Arreat.—A colored lad was 
recently drowned in the city of New York, in 
company with five other boys, while skating: it 
appears from a statement in the papers, by Dr 
Parmly, the celebrated dentist, that he came to 
his death by his zeal to rescue the others. Dr 
P. says the following can be depended on as 
substantially the truth: 

The noble and selfdevoted lad, who fell a vic- 
tim to his unhesitating intrepidity in the cause 
of humanity, was the eldest of several children 
of Peterson, a respectable colored man 
residing at the corner of Mercer and Prince 
streets. Peterson, the father, is in ill health, 
and his wife, who sustains an excellent charac- 
ter, has supported the family by her labor as a 
washerwoman, aided by the wages of her late 
son William, who has been regularly out at eer- 
vice. He has often assured his mother that 
‘‘when he became older, and could earn higher 
wages, he intended that she should not be com- 
pelied to work so hard.” ; 

The father and mother have been anxious to 
give their children as much education as possi- 
ble, and have kept a part orall of them at school 
constantly; so that William had made consider- 
able advances in the common branches of study. 
Under these circumstances, his afilicted parents 
have been called to weep at his early grave, in 
the following manner. 

On Saturday last, zeven of the young skaters 
who were together on the newformed ice, fell 
through in twelve feet water, and were unable 
to extricate themselves. Other boys who wer 
near at hand, seeing the colored boy William 
Peterson at adistance, und knowing lis generous 
activity and enterprize, called hii to their as- 
sistance. William, who wasa ficet skater, flew 
to the rescue, and on arriving at the verge of 
the solidice, conscious that he was a good swim- 
mer, he plunged in without divesting himself of 
his skates or any of his clothing, and promptly 
rescued two of the boys from impending deati. 
He exclaimed that ‘‘he would suve them all,” 
and plunged again among the broken fragments 
of ice, but before he could be relieved, the vital 
flame had expired. 

It matters not how humblemay have been the 
individual, nor how deep ‘‘a color an African 
sun may have burned’’-upon his race: he who 
at any period of life falls tus nobly a sacrifice 
to his heroic virtue, deserves t':e eulogy of the 
living, and rests distinguished among the hon- 
ored dead. 

Any contributions that shall reach the humble 
residence of the atilicted family, will find them 
thankful and deserving; or if any individua! 
shall find it more convenient to transinit to me 
at my residence, No, 11 Park place, any, the 
most trifling donation, it shall be faithfully ap- 
plied to the relief of the objects of their charity. 

Dec. 24. E. Party. 








A Convict’s INNOCENCE RECOGNIZED AFTER HY 
HAD SUFFERED FOUR YEARS’ IMPrisonMeNT.—In 
October of 1229, three men, named McClaws, 
Place and Youngs, were convicted of a robbery 
committed at Messrs Howland’s store, and sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment each. ‘The 
evidence on which McCiaws was convicted was 
merely circumstantial. [He lodged in the house 
of Youngs, and part of the stolen property, 
which consisted of silk, was found in Its (Me- 
Claws) bed, and on this supposed proot of his 
having participated in the robbery, he was found 
guilty. Some time after these persons were sent 
to prison, Young died there, and on his deathbed 
stated that it was he who placed the sill in Me- 
Claws’ bed, and that McClaws had no concern 
whatever in the robbery for which he had been 
convicted. No notice, however, was taken of 
Young's dying declaration, and McClaws re- 
mained in prison. A few months ego, a man 
named Teller was hanged in Hartford, Con., for 
the murder of Mr Hoskins, the keeper of the 
prison, and a few minutes before he was cxecu- 
ted, he confessed that it was he who robbed the 
Messrs Howland’s store in the year 1829, and 
that McClaws had no concern or share whatever 
in the robbery, but said nothing regarding the 
innocence of Place or Youngs. ‘Teller’s confes- 
sion was published in the newspapers, and met 
the eye of Mr Jacob Hayes, the high constable 
of this city, who immediately drew up a state- 
ment of the entire transaction, including the re- 
cord of conviction, the dying declaration of 
Youngs, and Teller’s confession which corrobo- 
rated it. This statement he forwarded to the 

overnor of the state, and as it left no reasonable 
Soubt of McClaws’ innocence, he was immedi- 
ately pardoned, and yesterday received his liber- 
ty, after suffering an imprisonment of four years. 
—wN. Y. Jour. of Com. 





Our Coat Travse.—During the year 1832, 
the amount of coal despatched from the Schuyl- 
kill, was 209,000 tons; from the Lehigh 77,000, 
and from the Lackawana 83,000 tons. During 
the year 1333, the amount sent from the Schuyl- 
kill has been 251,000 tons; Lehigh 123,000, and 
Lackawana 111,000 tons. Showing a gain this 
year of 119,000 tons.—Philad. paper. 
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Leoistative Frac 
curred at Milledgeville 
between Maj. Wood, t 
and Dr Daniel, a meni 
former said of the latter pnduct was be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman, and that he 
was ready to defend with hisarm outside of that 
house what he said in it. Dr D. simply replied, 
that he would not trouble that body with his 
personal affuirs; and when the senate adjourned, 
on arriving outside the state house, resented it 
by striking Major W. across the iace with a pa- 
per he held in his hand. Maj. W. instantly 
stabbed at him with a knife held open ot the 
time, but was prevented from doing more than 
merely eutting through the clothes on his breast, 
by his catching hold of his hand—Dr Daniel then 
seized a stick from a gentleman who was at- 
tempting to hold him and struck Maj. Wood a 
severe blow on the side of the head; after which 
they were entirely separated. 


affray oc- 
ne 12th ult. 
bf the senate, 
tbody. The 


















Brirevue Prisox.—At a late meeting of the 
Common Council of this city, says the N. Y. 
Evangelist, a resolution was adopted for an _in- 
quiry whether the health of the prisoners at Bel- 
levue (our city prison, three miles from the city 
hall) suttcrs from the crowded state of the prison. 
A conversation ensued in which it was stated 
there are at present 2360 prisoners in Bellevue 


—that in consequence of there being no house of 


temporary detention nearer the city, the priso- 
ners were obliged to be sent there previous to 
trial—that the removal of each prisoner to and 
from the prison, costs on an average seventy- 
five cents, and that since the year 1327 there 
have been 30,000 to remove, which has cost the 
public $26,000. It was also stated thut there 
are at present 60 prisoners confmed in a rooin 21 
feet by 4. 





Pepestrianism ano Temperaxce.—A great 
match race, we learn from the Boston Centinel, 
is soon lo take place between Col, Haskett, the 
champion of abstinence, and a gentleman of 
Georgia, who places more reliance upon the vir- 
tues of beef and brandy. The latter it seems has 
challenged the former to contend with him for 
the distance of 3,000 miles, and the match will 
come off on the first of June, over the road be- 
tween ‘Taunton and Boston, The challenger is 
to eat per day, asa minimum allowance, | lb. 
beef, 1 lb. bread, and to drink 3 glasses of 4th 
proof brandy anda half pint Madeira. ‘The par- 
iies are to be on the road at the day, or half for- 
feit. ‘The chalienger set forth the bet at §5000 
to $20,000, but the money matters are to be ad- 
justed in Carolina. The colonel is to eat his 
old allowance of bread and water. 





Inp1A Ruzsen.—One of the most important 
discov vies of this age of wonderful inventions is 
that of a composition,—the principal ingredient 
of which is India rubber,—witich can be applied 
to cloth, leather and other articles without inate- 
rially changing the character of the rubber or 
the cloth. 

The former retains all its elasticity and im- 
perviousnees to water, while it adds threefold 
strength to its substratum; the latter preserves 
its gloss and peculiar texture unimpaired.— 
Among the innumerable cases to which this 
preparation may be advantageously appropriated, 
weare surprised never to have heard of its being 
employed in the corering of umbrellas. "This 
would seem to be the first and most legitimate 
purpose to which it could be applied, now that 
ihe manufacturers have brought it to the perlee- 


tion of spreading it almost io the thinness of 


blotting paper, without deducting rem its peau- 
liar and characteristic qualities. Unless there is 
some insuperable objection to this application of 
the discovery we would recommend to those in- 
terested in this matter, a trial of it on umbrellas. 
Besides this, it occurs to me, that it would be a 
capita! substitute for the baize with which inner 
dogrs are covered, Whiy not use it too for black- 
smiths’ bellows!—Bostun Allas. 





Fair ror tur Buinp.—At a meeting of the 
managers of the New York Institution for ‘the 
Biind, held the Gth day of January, instant, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 'Vhafthe managers of this institution 
return their acknowledgements to the ladies to 
whose zeal, fhdustry and benevolence, they are 
indebted for the successful issue of the fair re- 
cently held for the benefit of the institution over 
which they preside; and that those ladies be in- 
vited to visit the institution and witness the 
manner m which their charity is applied. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the managers be 
presented to Mr Jennings, for his liberality in 
furnishing the use of his large room for the pur- 
poses of the fair. 

The treasurer reported that he had received 
the sum of two thousand and eleven dollars, as 
the net proceeds of the fair held for the benefit 
of the institution, including in that sam one 
hundred and fortyone dollars from the sale of ar- 
ticles manufactured by the blind children. 





Tue Dirricutty 1 Avasamsa.—The disposi- 
tion to force a conflict between the settlers on 
the Creek lands in Alabama, and the agents of 
the general government, is, it is said, disapproved 
of in that state and discountenanced by some 
of the settlers themselves. 








Drsrructive Fires.—We have today, says 
the N. Y. Commercial of Jan. 8, to record three 
destructive fires. ‘The first in Burlington, Otse- 
go county, which occurred on the 3ist of Dec. 
It broke out in the cloth dressing factory of Ne- 
hemiah S. Reynolds, which was destroyed, to- 
gether with the fulling mill, two carding ma- 
chines, picker and grist mill. 

Yesterday morning, between seven and eight 
o’clock, a fire broke out in Philadelphia, in the 
extensive stores No. 37 South Wharves, occu- 
pied by 8S. Morris, Waln & Co, and J. G. & D. 
B. Stacy. The following particulars we copy 
from the Philadelphia Gazette; 

One of the young men discovered the fire 
when opening the store for the business of the 
day; no doubt is therefore entertained of its ori- 
ginating in spontaneous combustions. The 
whole building was fire proof, the window shut- 
ters and doors being covered on the outside with 
sheet iron, and the roof was of slate. As it was 
impossible to open the windows, either from the 
inside, or from without, the fire raged within the 
building witha fiercenessthat would have defied, 
for a long time, any effort to extinguish it, had 
it even been exposed, while its secret operation 
effectually prevented any succesful efforts to 
suppress it, until the huge roof went in with a 
crash. The store was filled with merchandise 
of various kinds, coffee, brandy, saltpetre, &c. 
The explosiens from the brandy were loud and 
frequent, and resembled the distant discharge of 
heavy artillery. 

After most arduous labor for four or five hours, 
a longer period of duty than has been required of 
them at one time for many years, the firemen 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames, and 
saving all the adjoining buildings, particularly 
the mariners’ church, which has beey deluged 
with water. Providentially there wnsbet little 
wind, or the shipping which lay within a few 
feet would have been in great danger. ‘The fire- 
men can not be too highly applauded for their 
incessant exertions. The day was very cold, 
and many of them must have suffered severely 
from the long exposure to wet and cold. We 
are glad to say that several neighboring persons 
opened their doors, and freely supplied hot coffee 
to all who came in for warmth and refreshment. 

Ve understand the property was insured in 
various offices of this city to the amount of 60 
or ‘850,000, which will probably come near cov- 
ering the whole loss. The store was also in- 
sured. One office is said to have $35,000, ano- 
ther 850,000, &e. 

At Baltimore, on Saturday evening, a fire 
broke out in a carpenter's shop, situate in Wine 
alley, batween Charles and Light streets. The 
shop, with its contents, and an adjoining ware- 
house, together with some valuable articles of 
merchandise therein, were consumed. ‘The ex- 
treme coldness of the weather and the combusti- 
ble nature of the materia!s in the shop, rendered 
the fire uncommonly fierce and rapid in its prog- 
ress, and great effort was necessary to arrest it. 
The warehouse is understood to have been in- 
sured, and the loss of goods we have heard esti- 
mated at $6000, on which there was an insurance 
of $2000. 





- 
Destructive Fire at Depuam, Mss.—At two 


o’clock on Tuesday morning, the new stable at 
Dedhan:, belonging to Mr Gay, built upon the 
spot of the old one which was destroyed in Oc- 
tober 1832, was discovered to be on fire, and at 
four o'clock was a heap of ruins. The stable 
was oceupied by the Boston and Providence citi- 
zens’ coach company, and we regret to record 
that they lost by this fire, 53 valuable stage 
horses, together with much other property. Mr 
Newell, who keeps the stable, lost a valuable 
horse, which was got out, but died soon after. 
The new unfinished house, to which the stable 
was attached, was also on fire several times, but 
by tearing down the staging and with the as- 
sistance of two engines, which constantly play- 
ed upon it, it was saved with small damage. 
About a dozen horses were saved. The loss is 
estimated at about 810,000. It is believed to 
have been the work of an incendiary, as no lights 
were in the hayloft afler dark. The hostler 
was in the stable at 11 o’clock. The company 
has the following insurance at the merchants’ 
office: $2,400 on hay and grain in the stable in 
Providence, Foxborough, Dedham and Boston; 
$609 in each place; $2,500 on stable in Foxbo- 
rough, and $10,000 on horses and harnesses in 
3aston, Providence, or any place on the route 
between Boston and Providence.— Transcript. 





Rockwewv’s Patext Vautr Licuts.—A spe- 
cimen of this new and valvable improvement is 
now exhibited at the Merchants’ Exchange for 
the inspection of the public: they are intended 
to supercede the present gridirons used on our 
side walks, »ver the holes of vaults, and are so 
constructed as to render the foot passenger per- 
fectly safe, at the same time to admit light and 
air into the vault.—N, Y. Com. Ado. 





Morz Canxars.—A large and respectable meet- 
ing was held at Canandaigua on the 26th ultimo, 
when it was resolved, that it is expedient to 
present a memorial to the legislature of this 
state, at their next session, praying them to pass 
a law, for the construction of a canal, from the 


foot of Canandaigua lake to the Erie canal.—Jd. 
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Arrack or a Brar.—A young man resi- 
ding on Bayou Lafourche gives the following 
particulars of a recent encounter he had with 
abear. The animal, it seems, was in the 
habit of committing depredations on his corn 
fields, and in spite of the vigilance of the 
planter, always made a good retreat. All 
attempts to put a stop to the depredations of 
the enemy having failed, the planter spread 
a gun in the path by which the bear usually 
approached the field, and placed himself at 
some distance for the purpose of watching. 
Weary with waiting, our hunter wrapped 
himself in a blanket, and fell into a slumber. 
Ife had not been long in this situation, when 
the bear made his appearance, and falling 
into the,snare which had been laid for him, 
caused the gun to go off, the report of which 
frightened Sa. and he turned to run away. 
The young man, whom the noise had aroused, 
started up, seized the gun by his side, and 
followed in pursuit. He soon came up with 
the bear, fired at, and wounded him; when 
the animal rushed furiously upon him, clasped 
him with his paws, and attempted to choke 
him. The hunter, though closely hugged, 
succeeded in inflicting two or three severe 
stabs upon the bear, with a knife. This so 
enraged the animal that he became desperate, 
and tore the young man with his feet and 
claws in the most dreadful manner; while the 
latter applied his knife so frequently that the 
bear, mortally wounded, staggered about 15 
paces and then fell down and died. The 
hunter, bleeding from his wounds, and his 
strength exhausted, sunk fainting to the 
ground, where he lay for several houss, nearly 
ina state of insensibility. His life, however, 
is not considered in danger. —Donaldsonville 
Republican. 


A Prersent.—Lieutenant Levy, of the U. 8. 
navy, has presented to the city of New York the 
colossal statue of Jefferson, cast by David, the 
celebrated sculptor at Paris. The New York 
Star says, it is seven feet three or four inches in 
height, of admirable proportions, and a most 
striking resemblance, said by Lafayette to be 
perfect. The costume is such as he usually 
wore, holding a pen in his hand, and by his side 
the Declaration of Independence. When placed 
on a pedestal about four feet in height, it will be 
a commanding figure, and will be generally ad- 
mired as a finished specimen of the arts. 











Tur Conoress.—Another agitated and tem- 
pestuous session of the American Congress, says 
the editor of the North American Magazine, has 
commenced. The feuds of faction, the animosi- 
ties of parties and all the violences of political 
brigandism are utterly foreign and revolting both 
from our profession and our feelings. But, if we 
know our own hearts, we love our country and 
its glorious constitution with the profoundest 
affection; and would not desire to survive its 
disunion. The most exciting topics, and ques- 
tions involving the intensest interest, will arise, 
during the session, to demand the wisdom of the 
sage and the eloquence of the orator in their in« 
vestigation and decision. These, we hope, will 
be wiscly manifested: for the loftiest genius and 
the deepest knowledge may be made the instru- 
ments of indiscretion and injustice. If individ- 
ual rivalries, the jeulousies of sections, mercena- 
ry impulses, or am+itious designs sway the minds 
of our senators and representatives; if their re- 
sistance to the government or their support of 
its adininistration is influenced by partial, selfish, 
sinister motives; if patriotism becomes the mere 
watchword of the disorganizing demagogue, and 
the possession of power involves the principles 
of despotism; if honor and honesty in politics 
are deemed the visionary poetics of Arcadia, 
and the senate house and the representative hall 
are converted into the arene of gymnasts and 
giadiators; woe to the worldwatched liberties of 
our magnificent confederacy! woe te the late 
found freedom of humankind! 

Let not the example and the counsels of our 
revolutionary patriarchs and martyfs be lost upon 
their descendants. Let-one great, all pervading, 
all controling thought influeuce the statesinan, 
the orator, the representative and the senator; 
amidst all the conflict of parties—all the wild 
rage of faction, My Country, one, great, indivisi- 
ble—the United States shall claim the love, obe- 
dience and devotion of my consecrated heart and 
mind! 





Tue Arrie.—lf the branch of an apple tree be 
taken off while in blossom, and immediately 
planted in swampy land, it will take root and 
bear fruit that season. This mode has been 
tried with success; therefore, it is probable that 
the branch ofa pear, peach, plum, mulberry, or 
any other fruit tree, if taken off inspring or sum- 
mer, whilst the tree is in full sap, will also take 
root and become a new tree. 





A pyrotechnic artist in New Haven has suc- 
ceeded in effecting an imitation of the late 
“shower of stars,’ for the benefit of such as were 
not witnesses of that interesting phenomenon. 
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Catamirous Fine.—This morning about half 


past twelve o'clock, says the N. Y. Com. Ad- 
vertiser of Saturday last, a fire broke out in the 
kiln of the hair-cloth manufactory of Messrs 
Johnson & Green, at the corner of 20th street 
and 6th Avenue. The factory proper was on 


the street, and about 100 feet long, built of 


brick, two stories high; a building attached to 
it faced the Avenue, of wood, was about the 
same dimensions. These buildings were occu- 

ied in the manufacture of hair cloth, fancy 
bottom, &e. and employed over 100 persons. 
There were in the premises a very costly and 
extensive machinery, and a large stock of manu- 
factured and unmanufactured material. A- 
mong them were 35,000 Ibs. of manufactured 
hair, 3,000 lbs. of which were packed, to be 
shipped to Boston this morning. The press 
was entirely filled last night with hair cloth, 
containing many pieces, each of which contain- 
ed from 46 to 50 yards. ‘These buildings, with 
all their contents were entirely consumed. 

In addition to the loss of Messrs Johnson 
& Green, there were two stables, with the 
contents, burnt, one of which belonged to the 
firm, including two very valuable horses, and a 
barouche. The other was owned by Mr House- 
worth. 

The fire continued its ravages on 19th street, 
to No, 238, the three story frame house, occu- 
vied by Mr Farrell, as a porter house, and b 
Mr Lamb. This house was entirely dstsoyed, 

with most of the contents. 

No. 136, of the same materials, occupied by 
Mr Dempsey, and George Brown, shared the 
game fate. Mr D. was considerably injured 
in attempting to save his property. 

No. 234, occupied by David Campbell and 
others, was also consumed. These three houses 
were ali!:c in structure, and erected during the 
last spring. 

To the westward of these was a block of 11 
houses, of two stories, with brick fronts. Of 
this block, No. 282, occupied by Mr House- 
worth and Mr McNulty, was burnt to the 
ground with its contents—also 

No. 230, occupied by Mr Fowler, who, with 
his family was in the country, and nota parti- 
cle of the furniture was saved. 

No. 228, occupied by Mrs Tice and others, 
was also burnt with its contents. 

No. 226, occupied by Mr Carlow, and seve- 
ral other families, was nearly destroyed. 

No, 224, occupied by Charles Buchanan, and 
others, was materially injured. 

No. 222, occupied by George Brown and 
John Geer, slightly—also Nos. 220, occupied 
by Dennis Sheehan, and others. 

Nos. 218—16—14 and 12, occupied by seve- 
ral families each, were considerably injured, by 
the confusion in removing furniture, and the co- 
pious discharges of water upon them. 

This fire is the most calamitous in its conse- 
quences of any which has taken place in this 
city for several years, if we except, perhaps, 
those which happened in Greenwich village on 
the night of the 4th July, 1831, and that on the 
morning of the Ist May, 1533. Most of the 
families were in indigent circumstances, and 
have sought temporary shelter in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which has been kindly offered 
them by the trustees of that institution. In ad- 
dition to which misfortune, the hundred laboring 
people employed in the factory are thrown out 
of work in the midst of winter. 

The flames were so rapid, in consequence of 
the great length of time necpssary for the fire- 
men to repair to this extreme part of the city, 
that scarcely an article of furniture or other 

roperty was saved from conflagration in the 
1ouses destroyed. Mr James Ryer, foreman 
of the factory, with his family, lodged in the 
premises, and were surrounded by the flames, 
when they were waked from their slumbers, and 
narrowly escaped with their lives, in a state of 
almost entire nakedness. 

Whilst we were engaged in a house opposite 
the scene of destruction, this morning, in taking 
minutes, two young gentlemen from the Episco- 
pal Seminary presented themselves, and offered 
the inmates, in behalf of that institution, what- 
ever immediate relief their condition demanded, 
with a request to be informed, without delay, of 
any case of extreme distress. 





Execution or Davrs.—This morning, says 
the N. Y. Commercial of Friday, at 8 o'clock, 
Charles Davis, convicted of the murder of Cap- 
tain John Tishew, of sloop Ajax, in the spring 
of 1832, at the last term of the United States 
Circuit Court, was taken from the Bellevue pris- 
on, by the steamboat Fanny, to Gibbet Island in 
this harbor, and placed in the barracks, where 
he remained till noon. The marshal left White- 
hall in a barge at 11 o'clock, having staid at the 

ost office till the last mail from Washington 
had arrived, that the convict might have the 
benefit of a pardon, or reprieve, if any had been 
granted by the President. At half past 12 the 
sentence was executed, in presence of a vast 
juultitude on the island, and on board boats of 
every description, a greater number than which 
avas, perhaps, never seen in our harbor at one 
dime. 


FOREIGN. 

Taree Days Later rrom Eurorr.—By the 
arrival of the packet ship Manchester, Captain 
Wiederholt, from Havre, the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser is in possession of advices from the 
French metropolis to the 15th of November in- 
clusive. 

M. Lionue, editor of the Tribune, was found 
guilty on the 12th of Novy. of a libel, in that pa- 
per, on the king’s person, and attacking the in- 
violability of the throne. He was sentenced to 
one years imprisonment and a fine of twenty- 
four thousand franes, The editors who had 
copied the offensive article were acquitted. The 
conductors of several of the ‘other papers had 
also been punished by fine and imprisonment. 

The elections for the provincial councils had 
generally terminated in favor of the existing or- 
der of things in the kingdom. 

Considerable excitement had prevailed at 
Paris and Lyons among the operative mechanics 
and manufacturers, and some of the trades had 
turned out. They had found, however, that 
more was lost than gained by it, and had gene- 
rally returned to their work. The journeymen 
bakers furmed an exception, many of whom were 
arrested, and taken to the prefecture of police. 





Spaty.—The [latest accounts represent the 
affairs of the queen as more favorable than here- 
tofore. The rumor that St Sebastian had fallen 
into the hands of the Carlists is contradicted, 
and in the unimportant engagements that had 
taken place, the troops of the queen had been 
generally victorious. 

The intervention of France in the contest is 
suspended. 

Gen. Sarsfield was on his march from Madrid 
to Navarre and the Basque provinces, with an 
imposing force, consisting, it is said, of 15,000 
men. 

A letter from Bayonne of the 9th of November 
says,—‘‘At Bilboa, the goods of several persons 
who had sufficient courage to refuse payment of 
the rebel contributions, have been sold by auc- 
tion. ‘The near approach of Sarsfield was pub- 
licly announced by the rebels themselves, but 
they at the same time declared that before they 
fled to the mountains, they would plunder the 
town without mercy. M. Mola and M. Uhagan 
are still in confinement, and apprehensions are 
entertained that the latter may fall a victim to 
the hatred of the Carlists. El Albuelo, who was 
formerly a chief of the partisans, has made his 
submission to the queen. At Oviedo, San Jago, 
Valladolid, and other places, the Royalist Volun- 
teers have been disarmed without resistance. 
With the exception of the insurrection of the 
northern provinces and the band of Meriono, the 
accounts are generally favorable.” 

The Madrid Gazette, of 3ist October, an- 
nounces that Majorca, Ceuta, Galicia, Catalonia, 
Navarre, Andalusia, Grenada, Estremadura, 
Arragon, and Old Castile, remained tranquil. 





Germany.—The Germanic Diet, recently held 
at Frankfort, has refused to grant a passage for 
the Poles into England without guarantees, 
which Switzerland, or rather Berne, cannot con- 
sent to give. There is, however, some prospect 
of permission for a passage through France, but 
only for the volunteers. 

The Second Chamber of the States General, 
at Wirtemburg, has passed a resolution to_peti- 
tion the government to abolish the censorship of 
the press. 

An insurrection has broken out at Presburg 
and Erlau in Hungary. The soldiers fired on 
the citizens, and numbers were killed. It was 
said the Government had ordered the Diet to 
close its session, and numerous regiments to 
march on the disaffected points. 





Swepex.—The cholera has broken out at Dra- 
meix in Sweden. Out of 157 patients, 82 had 
died and 35 recovered. In the suburbs of Chris- 
tiana there had been within a few days, 78 cases 
and 34 deaths. . 





Greecr.—A ship which left Nauplia on the 
8th of October, and arrived at Trieste, reports 
that disorder was very general in Greece, and 
that the roads were dangerous. Within these 
few weeks, a party of English travelers were at- 
tacked by a band of robbers about six miles from 
Nauplia; their escort was murdered and them- 
selves plundered of every thing. The band was 
composed partly of the former followers of Col- 
ocotroni and Coliopulos, and partly of Palicari, 
who come from beyond the mountains, and who, 
whether alone or with their present comrades, 
pursue the same lawless course. We have good 
tidings of the king; he is received every where 
with enthusiasm. It is said he is about to visit 
some of the Ionian islands; his Majesty left 
Nauplia the day before the arrests took place. 
The Semaphore of Marseilles says: ‘Letters 
dated Oct. 14th, from Canea, give some particu- 
lars relating to the disturbed state of that island. 
Twelve thousand Greeks had assembled in the 
village of Maurnies. and were on the point of 
being joined by between three and four thousand 
more. The public mind appeared to be in a 
state of great ferment, and without any hope, 
except in the intervention of the French and 
English admirals, of finding relief from the ills 





with which they were threatened.’’ 
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de.—A young chemist 
a has discovered the 
il, then gas, and ulti- 
mately pite ie refuse water which 
has hitherto lowed to run to waste 
from the numerous woollen factories in 
Rheims—he has established his process on a 
large scale, and it is calculated that the town 
will be benefited at least £12,000 per annum 
by the discovery. 






































































































Tamatics.—Instead of a lunatic asylum, the 
province of Antwerp possesses a lunatic vil- 
lage. It is called Gheel, and the poor crea- 
tures are allowed to roam at large in it, and 
where their infirmity does not incapacitate 
them, the inhabitants give them work. Ma- 
ny districts in the Netherlands send their lu- 
natics to reside in this village, and pay for 
their board and clothing. It has been found 
that where one cure is etfected under confine- 
ment, ten are brought about by kindness and 
absence of coercion. 





New Railway.—A proposal is on foot for 
a railway from Milford to Lcaden, embracing, 
either in the direct line or by collateral 
branches, Swansea, Neath, Cardiff, Merthyr, 
Caerpbilly, Newport, Pontipool, Abergaven- 
ny, Usk, Monmouth, Ross, Gloucester, &c., 
a distance altogether of 280 miles; and it is 
calculated that the interest on the capital to 
be embarked will be secured, even on this 
extensive line, by a charge of one half-penny 
per ton per mile for the carriage of goods. 





TWENTYTHIRD CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE. 


Thursday, Jan. 2.—Mr Kent presented a me- 
morial of the merchants of Baltimore, which 
was referred to the committee on French spoil- 
ations. 

Mr Wilkins presented a memorial of mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, praying a repeal or modi- 
fication of duties on articles made of iron; which 
was referred to the committee on manufactures. 

The following resolution of Mr Ewing was 
taken up, and adopted: Resolved, That the sec- 
retary of state lay before the senate a copy of 
the commission under which William J. Duane 
lately acted as secretary of the treasury, and a 
copy of the commission under which Roger B. 
‘Taney now acts as secretary. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr Ew- 
ing, was taken up and adopted: Resolved, That 
the postmaster general lay before the senate a 
statement of the amount of money, ifans, which 
has been borrowed within the current year, for 
the use of the department, and that he designate 
the persons or corporations of whom such loans 
(if any) may have been made, and the date, 
amount, and terms of each loan. 

Friday, Jan. 3.—Mr Grundy asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
several acts respecting the postoffice depart- 
ment; which was read twice and referred to the 
committee on the postoflice and postroads, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The vice president laid before the senate a 
communication from the secretary of the trea- 
sury, in reply to a call from the senate on the 
subject of notes dishonored by the United States 
Bank; which, with the documents, was ordered 
to be printed. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr 
Sprague, was taken up, considered, and adopt- 
ed: Kesolved. That the secretary of the treasury 
be directed to communicate to the senate, so 
far as.the documents and returns received will 
permit, the amount of trade between the United 
States and the British North American colonies, 
the British West Indies, the Danish Westein- 
dies, and the Swedish West Indies, since the 
30th day of September, 1832, distinguishing the 
amount of American, British, and other foreign 
tonnage, which has entered and departed to and 
from those places respectively, or the United 
States generally. Also, the amount of imports 
and exports of American and foreign produce, 
distinguishing between the same. 

The senate resuined the consideration of Mr 
Clay's resolution on the subject of the removal 
of the public deposites. Mr. Benton continued 
his remarks until the senate adjourned. 

Monday, Jan. 6.—A message from the presi- 
dent of the United States was received, enclo- 
sing a communication from the American con- 
sul at Tangier, stating that he had accepted 
from the emperor of Morocco a present of a lion, 
&c., which was referred to the committee on 
foreign relations. 

The vice president laid before the senate a 
communication from the secretary of state, en- 
closing the commissions of Mr Duane and Mr 
Taney, requiged by a call of the senate, which 
were ordered to be laid on the table and printed. 

Mr M Kean presented a memorial froin Phila- 
delphia, praying that the deposites may hereaf- 
ter be made in the U. S. Bank, and another 
memorial from a bank, to the same effect, which 
were ordered to be printed. 





The vice president presented a memorial on 
the subject of the deposites, which was referred 
to the committee on finance. 

Mr King asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill granting a township of land to each 
of certain states therein named for the purpose 
of female edueation, which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to,the committee on 
public lands. 

Mr Webster, from the committee on finance, 
reported the bill from the house making appro- 
priaticns in part, for the support of government 
for the year 1834, with sundry amendments. 
The amendments were then agreed to, as in 
committee of the whole, and were reported and 
concurred in, and the bill was ordered to a third 
reading. The bill, as amended, was read a third 
time and passed. 

Mr Benton resumed his remarks in reply to 
Mr Clay, and continued speaking until three 
o'clock, when, without coming to a conclusion, 
he gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7.—Mr Wright presented a me- 
morial of the board of trade of the city of New 
York, relative to the removal of the deposites, 
the reading of which was dispensed with, and the 
memorial referred ta the committee on finance. 

The vice president communicated a letter from 
the postmaster general, detailing the amount of 
moneys ($350,000) borrowed for the use of that 
department, and the names of the banks; which 
was read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr Wilkins presented the memorial of the 
board of trade of Philadelphia, in reference to 
the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, which was referred 
to the committee on finance, and on motion of 
Mr Clay, was ordered to be printed. 

A message was received from the house of 
representatives by the clerk, stating that they 
had appointed on their part a committee on en- 
rolled bills, and asked the concurrence of the 
senate to complete the joint resolution on that 
subject. 

r King of Alabama, suggested that the ap- 
pointment should be made by the chair, but the 
vice president objecting to that course, the se- 
nate proceeded to ballot, when Messrs King, of 
Georgia, and Linn, were chosen. 

A great number of private bills.and resolutions 
of a private or focal nature were disposed of; 
when the senate proceeded to the orders of the 
day, and after disposing of some minor business, 
the special order of the day—the removal of the 
deposites, was taken up, and Mr Benton con- 
tinued his speech against the resolution offered 
by Mr Clay. At the conclusion of his speech, 
Mr Benton moved the substitution of the fol- 
lowing resolution for the second resolution of 


Mr Clay: 
Resolved, That Nicholas Biddle, president of 
the Bank of the United States, and , be 





summoned to appear at the bar of the senate, on 
the day , then and there to be exam- 
ined on oath, touching the causes of the late 
large curtailment of debts due to the Bank of 
the United States, and the manner of conduct- 
ing the said curtailment; also to be then and 
there examined touching the application of the 
moneys of the bank to electioneering and politi-. 
cal objects. 

The senate then adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8.—After sundry business of 
minor importance had been dispatched, the vice 
president announced the special order, being the 
report of the secretary of the treasury, on the 
removal of the deposites, the question being on 
the amendment offered by Mr Benton. 

After remarks by several members, the ques- 
tion was taken on the amendment of Mr Benton, 
and decided in the negative as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs Benton, Brown, Grundy, Hill, 
Kane, Linn, Morris, Shepley, Talmadge, Tip- 
ton, White, Wright—12. 

Nays—Messrs Bell, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, 
Chambers, Clay, Ewing, Forsyth, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hendricks, Kent, King of Alabama, King 
of Geo., Knight; M’Kean, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Silsbee, Southard, 
Smith, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster, Wilkins—34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr Southard then rose, and addressed the 
senate until 3 o’clock; when, without coming 
to a close, he gave way to a motion to adjourn, 

On motion of Mr Frelinghuysen, the senate 
then adjourned. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2.—Mr Polk continued the 
speech he commenced on Monday last, in reply 
to Mr McDuffie. He concluded about three 
o'clock, when the house adjourned. 

Friday, Jan. 3.—This being one of the days 
set apart for the consideration of private bills, a 
large number of bills of this description were 
successively considered in committee of the 
whole, passed, and ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

On motion of Mr Clay, it was ordered that a 
select committee on enrolled bills should be ap- 
pointed to consist of five members. 

Monday, Jan. 6.—Mr Selden presented a me~ 
morial of the board of trade of the city of New 
York, setting forth the deranged state of the 




















currency, and calling upon congress to apply the 
necessary remedy." . 

Mr Binney presented a similar memorial from 
the board of trade in Philadelphia, and remarked, 
that as the memorialists had gone more at length 
into the causes of the existing distress conse- 
quent upon the present derangement of the cur- 
rency, and suggested remedies to alleviate it, he 
desired to have it read. It was read according- 
ly; referred to the committee of ways and means, 
and ordered to be printed. , 

The Speaker presented a memorial from a 
meeting of merchants, held in Philadelphia, of 
which Mr Robert Patterson was chairman, on 
the same subject; which was also referred to the 
committee of ways and means. 

The Speaker presented a memorial from Com- 
modore ona, stating that he had invented a 
steam plough ship, calculated for the destruction 
of ships of war; which was referred to the com- 
mittee on naval affairs. 

Mr Lewis, of Alabama, asked leave of the 
house to offer a resolution. To this leave una- 
nimous consent being necessary, and it being 
objected to, Mr Lewis moved to suspend the 

le which requires the unanimous consent of 
the house; stating that the object ofthe resolu- 
tion was to prevent collision and conflict between 
the United States and the state of Alabama on 
the subject of certain Indian treaties. The rule 
was thereupon suspended; P 115, nays 16. 
Mr Lewis then offered the following: _ 

Resoloed, That the committee on Indian af- 
fairs, be instructed to inquire whether the pro- 
visions of the treaty of March, 1822, with the 
Creek tribe of Indians in the state of Alabama, 
be inconsistent with the sovereign right of juris- 
diction of said state within its limits; and whe- 
ther the execution of said treaty has so far con- 
flicted, or is likely to conflict, with the opera- 
tions of the laws of said state over the country 
ceded by such treaty; and if so, to inquire whe- 
ther some act of legislation, consistent with the 
right of said Indians, may not be necessary to 

revent such conflict, and that said committee 
| se leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

The chair then presented to the house a mes- 
sage from the president of the United States, in 
relation to presents received by ministers from 
foreign powers, and recommending te congress 
to authorize by law that the articles already in 
the department of state shall be delivered to the 

rsons to whom they were originally presented, 

if living, and to the heirs of such as may have 
died. The message was referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations: and the house then 
adjourned. 
, Jan. 7.—Mr Gilmer reported a bill 
to carry into full effect the fourth article of the 
treaty made with the Creek nation of Indians 
on the 8th Jan., 1821. 

The bill making an appropriation for the ser- 
vice of government, in part, for 1834, having 
been returned with amendments made thereto 
by the senate, was, on motion of Mr Hubbard, 
committed to the committee of the whole. 

The house refused to suspend the rule, to 
enable Mr Foster, of Georgia, to submit a reso- 
lution to extend the time allowed to morning 
business. 

The house having resumed the consideration 
of the motion to refer the secretary of the trea- 
sury’s report on the deposites to the committee 
of ways and means; and the question being upon 
the motion of Mr McDuffie to add to the motion 
for reference the following instructions to the 
said committee: 

“With instructions to report a joint resolu- 
tion, providing that the public revenue hereafter 
collected shall be deposited in the Bank of the 
United States, in compliance with the public 
faith pledged by the charter of the said bank.’’ 

Mr Binney took the floor, in reply to Mr 
Polk, and continued speaking until the hour of 
adjournment, without having closed his argu- 
ment. 

The speaker presented a letter from the hon. 
Mr Bullard, a member from Louisiana, inform- 
ing the house of his resignation of his seat. 

Among the business of the morning was the 
presentation, by Mr Heister, of the memorial of 
the Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, depicting the 
prevailing distress, and praying that the public 
deposites may be restored to the Bank of the U. 
States; which was referred to the committee of 
= and means. 

r Selden, of New York, from the committee 
on commerce, to whom was referred the petition 
of merchants and owners of vessels in the city 
of New York, in favor of making appropriations 
for the improvement of the Hudson River, made 
a report, accompanied by a bill, enacting that 
the sum of seventy thousand dollars be appro- 
priated to that object. The bill was twice read, 
and referred to a committee of the whole house. 

Mr Harper, from the same committee, reported 
a bill to establish a marine hospital at Portland, 
in Maine; which was also twice read and com- 
mitted. 

The subject of the public deposites having 
been resumed, Mr Binney, of Pennsylvania, con- 
tinued, for the space of nearly three hours, the 
speech which he commenced the day before. He 
had not concluded what he had to say, when, 
being requested to do so, he gave way for a mo- 
tion to adjourn; and the house adjourned. 

















Persopical Lireratore.—To all who esti- 
mate correctly its importance as a means of na- 
tional improvement, periodical literature is a 
subject of deep and permanent interest. The 
establishment, in every suitable section of the 
country, of a literary and miscellaneous journal, 
will be regarded by such persons with unmingled 
approbation, as furnishing, at a moderate price, 
facilities for the mental and moral elevation of 
vast numbers, who might otherwise grow up in 
comparative ignorance of their rights and obli- 
gations as men, as citizens, and as intellectual 
beings. Its claims for support on a free and 
enlightened people will be immediately perceiv- 
ed and promptly acknowledged. A _ periodical 
of this description, which shall unite in just 
proportions the instructive with the pleasing, 
is equally adapted for the merchant, the mecha- 
nic, and the domestic circle. Poetry and prose, 
the light tale of fancy and the more sober delin- 
eations of actual life, making up the sum of its 
contents, it will serve to relieve the mind after 
the toils of business, or the exhaustion of men- 
tal exercise. But it is not merely on the relief 
they afford to the wearied mind, that we rest 
the merit of that class of works to which the 
Inquirer belongs; the benefits to be derived from 
them are various and important. In both a 
mental and a moral point of view, such papers 
are highly useful; and much might be said on 
the desirableness of their being extensively cir- 
culated among all classes of the community. 
We are convinced that our youth especially 
would be greatly benefited by their perusal, and 
that, under skillful direction, they might be 
rendered valuable auxiliaries in the formation of 
character. What has been repeatedly said re- 
specting history—that some of the advantages 
of traveling, and of a general intercourse with 
the world, are to be attained from its study— 
may, with obvious propriety, be affirmed of an 
acquaintance with a weekly journal devoted to 
literature and general intelligence. By its 
means the sphere of our observation is greatly 
enlarged, a vast range of interesting facts illus- 
trative of the character and habits of man are 
brought under our view, that contractedness 
of mind which is too frequently the distinguish- 
ing trait of ignorance of the world is broken up, 
and an air of liberality and free thought given to 
our inquiries and whole demeanor. 





Literary Nortices.—Peabody & Co.’s New 
Monthly Magazine for January, is embellished 
with ‘‘an authentic full length likeness’ of Die- 
drich Knickerbocker, which was “‘lately discov- 
ered and happily preserved by the publishers.”’ 
This periodical, which is got up in the first 
style, numbers amongst its contributors many 
of our most popular native writers, whose names 
will at once be received as a full guarantee for 
the correctness of its sentiments and the literary 
excellence of its papers. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the article styled Buck Horn Tavern, 
the propriety of whose insertion, notwithstand- 
ing its being so ‘‘amusing” and presenting so 
‘faithful a picture of western character and 
manners,’’ we very much question, the contents 
of the present number will fully sustain the re- 
putation of The Knickerbocker, 

The Western Monthly Magazine is an excel- 
lent periodical, ably conducted and well got up. 
Besides an interesting tale which we this week 
present to our readers, the January number con- 
tains several instructive and entertaining arti- 
cles, from which we may hereafter make a few 
suitable extracts. 

Vol. II. Part V. of the Christian Library, an 
extract from whose prospectus will be found on 
the next page, contains a Memoir of Miss Mary 
Jane Graham, by the Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. 

Greenbank has just published two very valu- 
able works in his Periodical Library—a lecture 
on the Wisdom of God, as displayed in the For- 
mation of Water, anda treatise on the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

The last number of Waldie’s Select Circula- 
ting Library contains the conclusion of the Rise 
and Fall of Masaniello; the interesting Memoirs 
of Casanova, by himself; Arthur St John; My 








Sister Kate; and the Way to be Happy. The 
next number will commence a new volume, and 
we hope the library will receive a larger share of 
public patronage, to which it is justly entitled 
both by the neatness of its appearance and the 
excellency of its selections, 

Littell’s Museum came to hand this day. It 


is atruly valuable work, and will be noticed at 
greater length hereafter. 





Extarcrement.—An apology is due to the ed- 
itor of the Buffalo Patriot, for our omitting to 
notice the enlargement of his journal. The 
Patriot is the oldest paper in western New York, 
and will bear a comparison with any of its con- 
temporaries, either in regard to size, mechanical 
execution, or the appropriateness of its miscel- 
laneous selections. Like the Inquirer, it has 
adopted an additional name, and is now pub- 
lished with the title of ‘‘Buffalo Patriot and 
Commercial Advertiser.’’ 





Erie County Mepicat Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of this institution was held in Buffalo 
yesterday, when the following gentlemen were 
chosen officers for the ensuing year: ‘Dr Car- 
los Emmons, president; Henry R. Stagg, vice 
president; Gorham H. Pratt, secretary; Lucian 
W. Caryl, treasurer; Elliott Burwell, librarian; 
Drs M. Bristol, J. Trowbridge, A. S. Sprague, 
Charles Winne, L. Spalding, censors.’’ 





Severe Garr.—On Sunday evening last this 
city was visited by a very severe gale, which did 
considerable injuty to some of our lofty build- 
ings. The stores of L. H. Pratt, E. D. Efner 
and others, on Main street, were partly un- 
roofed or deprived of theirchimneys, &c. Much 
damage and great inconvenience were occasion- 
ed in the lower part of the city by the flood, 
which we understand was higher than it has 
been for several previous years. 





Mecnanics’ Mrrtinc.—The proceedings of 
this meeting, which we are happy to state was 
numerously attended, are justly entitled to a 
careful examination. The questions involved 
in the resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, are of primary moment to the perma- 
nence and prosperity of that highly respectable 
class whose interests they advocate; and we 
hope, through the exertions of the committee 
appointed tocirculate the memorial, that a man- 
ifestation of their sentiments will be made by 
our citizens generally, 


Mechanics’ Mecting.—At a meeting of the mechanics 
of the city of Buffalo pursuant to public notice, at the 
Farmers’ Hotel, on the 13th of Jan. 1834, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the subject of employing the 
conviets in the state prison in the different mechanical 
branches now carried on there, John W. Beals was called 
to the chair, and H. A. Salisbury appointed secretary. 

Se of the mapeting “oe stated by the chairman, 
and after afew remarks from Messrs 8. © i q 
Wilcox and Wim Ketchum: enna 

On motion of Mr Wilcox, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting—whereupon the chairman appointed Messrs 
B. Wilcox, J. Staats, Wm Ketchum, 8. Chamberlain and 
G. 8. Hallenbeck, said ¢ ittee, 

After retiring a short time, the committee retnrned and 
reported the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were read and i ly adopted 

Whereas the system of prison discipline which in at- 

tempting the reformation of the offenders against society 
by teaching them useful trades, has converted our state 
prisons into immense manufactories, in which the capital 
of the state combined with the depreciated energies of 
convict labor, are 1 to the ided exertions of 
the honest and industrious mechanic: Now, therefore, 
we the mechanics of Buffalo, relying upon our constitu- 
tional rights, our own industry and resources, do protest 
against the continuance of this monopoly, as being des- 
tructive to our interests: inasmuch, 
_ Ist. That jt is incompatible with the spirit of our free 
institutions, for the government of our state to establish 
any system prejudicial to the welfare of the virtuous, mo- 
ral and skilful artizans of the community, whether it em- 
anate from a philanthropical desire to restrain the crimi- 
nal from acts of violence, produce a reformation in the 
prisoner, or from a desire to turn all public works, whe- 
ther beneficial to the whole community or not, into a 
speculation for the benefit of the state treasury. 

2d. ‘That whatever may be the advantages to the gov- 
ernment treasury, (it being observed in the last message 
of his excellency the Governor that there is consider able 
revenue derived from state prisons over and above all 
expenditures,) it can not equal the injurious effects pro- 
duced upon society—feed the thousands of virtuous f, - 
ilies who are by it reduced to want and misery—stay the 
cup of dissipation from the lips of him who was once the 
ornament of his art, now reduced to poverty and infamy 
by the hands of the worthless outcast under official di- 
rection, and preserve his children from the haunts of vice 
and wretchedness., 

3d. That the notorious and erying evil that the cheap 
rates at which the wares or products are wrought by cul- 
prits, at no other expense than their humble food and 
coarse attire, have enabled the state to dispose of them at 
a less sum than the journeyman can afford to manufac- 
ture with the material and tools furnished him in the 
shop of his employer, and in some instances at less rates 
than the costs of the raw materials and rents of necessary 
buildings to carry on business; and that since this system 
has arrived to its perfection, hundreds of employers have 
either failed in business or been obliged to retire, and 
thousands of honest industrious journeymen have been 
driven from employment, and from the art at which they 
served an honest and faithful apprenticeship, to seek a 
subsistence elsewhere for themselves and their families. 











CE. 


4th. That such are some of the pecuniary consequences 
to us, resulting from this unjust system, while under any 
arrangement, We must be subjected to the moral taint of 
having added to our number the annual graduates of these 
state seminaries, who as a puni: nt have been qualified 
to compete with us, and whose crimes are thus opposed 
to our honest and laborious apprenticeships. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the mechanics of Buffalo, in respectfully 
protesting against the system now in practice at our state 
prisons, recommend, that if the administrators of the go- 
vernment, contrary to the established principles of the 
constitution, whic equeiine the taxes among all classes 
of citizens, shall deem it expedient to make the hardy me- 
chanics of this state support its malefactors, and continue 
this odious system, that they be pleased to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of retaining the whole income to 
be derived from the labor of convicts, under the judicious 
management of competent mechanics as overseers, 
realized at sales of fair competition, and convert the pro- 
ceeds or surplus to the purposes pel an ay education, in- 
stead of making workshops and affording them rent free 
with men at 20 cents per day for the convenience of spe- 
culators, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the several newspapers in this city; and a copy 
of these resolutions be forw to the senator from this 
city, and to each of the members of assembly from this 
county, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to correspond 
with the mechanics of New York and other places, and 
to call any future meeting; and that said committee con- 
sist of J. Staats, R. W. Haskins, and J. Durick. 

Resolved, That a committes be appointed to draught a 
memorial to the legislature, ri that a committee be ap- 





, homas, EF. Baldwin, J. 
Durick. 34 ward: A. Cutler, P. Churchill, B. Wilcox. 
4th ward: N. Wilgus, O. G. Steele, W. A. Carpenter. 
yet G. 8. ener mo J. Staats, 8, Chamberlain. 
And the meetin; jo 

—— J. W. BEALS, Cin. 


H. A, SALISBURY, Sec’y. 





To Eprrors.—To nearly the whole of our edi- 
torial brethren with whom we exchange, the 
proprietors of this journal are deeply indebted 
for their favorable and very flattering notices. 
It appears, however, that in some paper which 
we have not seen, the Inquirer has been spoken 
of in different terms; but we do not regret this, 
since it has elicited a most triumphant reply from 
the Oneida Democrat, though we think common 
courtesy should have dictated the propriety of 
sending us the number containing the strictures. 
We have only space for the following brief ex- 
tract from the article in the Democrat, to the 
editor of which excellent paper we tender our 
best thanks for his unsolicited and manly de- 


fence of our journal: 


“We have had the pleasure of perusing nearly the 
whole of the last volume of the pe and though 
personally unacquainted with its editor and publisher, 
we auld te doing injustice to him if we did not pub- 
licly give our approbation to his journal, the contents 
of which in the aggregate has been of just such matier 
as a literary oat scientific paper should be, to wit, 
good solid useful information, to almost tees | man, 
whatever may be his avocation or relati uch a 
paper is werdey of being called a Lit and Scien- 
tific Journal, and it is from these facts alone that we 
have always been prejudiced strongly in favor of the 
Inquirer, and felt desirous to secure it a fair patron 
among our own readers. We hope our friend w 
examine the last volume, and we are sure that if he 
does so he will concur with us—thas the Inquirer is one 
of the best literary papers published in this country,” 








LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
IN SENATE. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7.—At 12 o'clock Lieut. Gov. 
Tracy announced to the senate, that the hour 
had arrived to which it stood adjourned. The 
roll was then called, and a quorum answered to 
their names. New members were then sworn 
in, and committees appointed to wait upon the 
Governor and hanes, and inform them that 
the Senate was ready to preceed to business. 

At half-past one, the Governor transmitted 
his annual message, which was read, when the 
Senate adjourned. : ; 

Thursday, Jan. 9.—The standing committees, 
&c. were this day appointed. 

IN ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7.—At eleven o’ clock the mem- 
bers were called to order by Mr Seger, the clerk 
of the last house. 

The clerk then called over the list of members 
returned as elected, when 123 answered to their 
names, to whom the oath of office was adminis- 
tered. W. Baker, of Otsego, was then elected 
Speaker, and returned thanks for the honor, ina 
neat and appropriate manner. ‘ 

After which the following were ree by 
resolution: P. Reynolds, Jr. clerk; D. Di 
sergeant at arms; A. Crosby, doorkeeper ; S. 
Campbell, assistant doorkeeper. 

Wed , Jan. 8.—Petitions were presented 
for a bank at Buffalo, and for the incorporation of 
Rochester asacity. Several annual reports were 
received and ordered to be printed. 

Thursday, Jan. 9.—Petitions were presented 
to increase the capital of the Bank of Buffalo ; 
for a Savings Bank at Buffalo; relative to the 
annexation of a certain portion of Erie count 
to Niagara county; and to incorporate the vil- 
lage of Springville, Erie county. f 

Mr Warren gave notice of a billin relation to 
nonresident land holders. 





To CorresponDENTs.—T he communications of 





Harold, Juvenis, &c. will appear next week. 
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Origine? 
IMMENSITY OF CREATION, 


“Look round our world! behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above.” 
Pope. 

When the proud king of day recedes from view, 
Aud the sott silvery moon sinks in the west, 

And leaves the shadows of the night spread out 
Upon the sky above—a broad dark mass, 

On which the studded stars like brilliants shine, 
When all creation’s wrapped in midnight slec Py 
Clothed in the mantle of the falling dews, 

1 love to wander forth and wateh the heavens, 
And mark the countless stars as on they roll, 
And trace the planets in their starlit course 
Eternally revolving; J love to gaze 

On other worlds, and fancy then 

More pure and bright than this, where such a race 
As man has never dwelt; but where, enthroned 
In never ceasing light, forms not of earth 

Or earthly mould, but one uncounted band 

Of joyfal spirits, sporting in the light 

Of God Jehovali’s glary! Oh! how vast 

The great Creator's temple, and how vain 

Are all attempts to measure its extent! 

As though the feeble eye of man could pierce 
Beyond where thought in all her loftiest flighta 
Has never reached! ‘lo me this boundiess space, 
These heavenly orbs—the glorious canopy 
Brilliant with pearls whose lustre never fades, 
The sun—the earth—the full orbed queen of night, 
All with ene voice a God—a God proclaim! 

The fabled evening star—refulgent orb 

That watehed in classic times the stolen hour 

And lit the lover to his nuptial hed— 

‘Tells of no human love to me, but all is love 
Divine. ———Tiiat he whose voice 

Called that bright star from ehaos into form, 

Aud in eternal cireles rolls it on; 

Whose whisper is the thundel at whose word 
Worlds leap to being and suns flash to light, 
Should people earth with man and breathe the breath 
Of life into bis soul, and then sustain 

‘The Vital spark! J’rom feeble infaney 

To joyous youth! Vo raise the tender plant 
From youth to manhood! and when hoary age 
Silvers the bending head and traces deep 
Iis furrows on the marble brow; when life 

Itself becomes a burden. ‘Ten to burst 
The ties which bound the weary soul to earth, 
And fix its joyful home in wide eternity. 
NEY. 





TUE ALPINE STREAMS. 
By 1. Brandreth. 
The Alpine streams, the Alpine streams, 
When winds and waters strive, 
And tempesis dark, mid lightning gleams, 
O’er fell and forest drive! 
Some love the rippling stream that swect 
Meanders through the lea; 
Jiove the torrent wild to meet— 
The “|pine stream for me! 


The budding bowers, the fragrant flowers 
Are beautiful and bright, 
And beautiful the ivied towers 
In summer's parting light; 
Nor void of beauty is the stream 
Where summer fountains play; 
But far more beautiful I deem 
The winter torrent’s spray, 


The Alpine streams, the Alpine streams, 
Mid pine clad mountains dwell, 
Nor ask they sumimer’s sunny beams 
‘To aid their awful spell. 
Oh, they may be the dark, the wild, 
But are they not the free? 
And kin they not with freedom’s child?a— 
The Alpine stream for me! 


THE PURSUIT OF Joy. 

By Agnes Strickland. 
Joy! we search for thee in vain 
Jn the monareh's gilded train; 
In the mask’s Cantastie erowd, 
Or the revels of the proud; 
Jn the camp or festive hall, 
At the rout or midnieht ball; 
*rhere thy counterivits abound, 
But thy self art seldom found, 


Nor art thou in pleasure’s throne, 
‘Though the laugh be loud and lon, 
And the wine cup sparkle brightest, 
And the voice of glee sound lichtest, 
Where the sons of mirth and folly 
Drown all feclings pure and holy; 
Yet they cannot banish eare— ~ 
Joy! thy spirit is not there. 


Hand in hand with Peace and Love 
Thou descended’ st from above; 
Thou art of celestial birth, 
Though a sojourner on earth; 

And from earthly dross retined, 
Savor'st still of angel kind, 


Thou in all that’s pure and fair 

Dost delight, O Joy! to share; 

Thou art in the grateful flowers 

When they drink soft evening showers— 
In the blithe lark’s matin lay, — 

When he greets the rising day— 

In creniion’s vesper sor 

Woarbling with the winged throne— 

Jn the unseen cuckoo’s voice, 
Shouting to the woods, “Rejoice!” 


Thou art on the dewy lawn, 
Sporting with the lamb and fawn, 
And joining in the frolic play 

Of childhood’s happy bolyday, 
When, from toils and tasks set free, 
All its accents breathe of thee. 


Thou the homeward hark dost greet, 
Thou art near when lovers meet— 
In the glances that reveal 

All that hearts responsive fee; 

And when faithful hands unite, 
‘Thou art mingling in the plight; 

Bot detight’st all scenes above 

In the home of welled love: 

Thou art in the mother’s breast 
When she sigs her babe to rests 

In the infant's s: 

When he w 





Affection sheds o'er virtue s bier: 
Bet thou art divinest wl en, 
Touched with sorrow, erriug men 
From their crimes repen turn, 
And with rapt devotion burn; 

Then, oh, Joy! thou’rt felt in heaven 
By angels over souls forgiven. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Governor Wolf, in his late message to the legislature | 
of Pennsylvania, estimates that there ere in that state | 
360,000 children, Who are entirely uninatructed, and grow- | 
ing up in ienorance! He further affirms, that the state | 
never appropriated # dollar that is available for the in- | 
tellectual improvement of its youth! 

A petition to Congress, for the abolition of slavery in } 
the district of Columbia, is cirsulating in the city of New | 
York. It has obtained numerous signatures, | 

Mrs Willard, the accomplished principal of the Troy 
young Jadies’ seminary, in her interesting Journal of Trae | 
vels Abroad, just published forthe benetit of the cause or 
femule education in Greece, states that Lafayette expli- 
citly end repeatedly expressed to her an intention of 





shortly revisiting America, She was on the inmost intt- 
ma'e terms Will all his family, and could not well be mis- 
taken. 

Mr FPurden, of Troy, (N. Y.) has constructed a steam- 
boat on a new plen, Which it is expected will run from 
that city to New York in less than six hours, 

The U, 8. ships Dolphin and Falmouth were at Callao 
on the 224 of August; the Potomac at Lina on the 26th 
of September, 

Martin Van Buren, Gen. W. Scott, George M. Troup, 
Judge McLean, B. M. Leigh, and Col. Jolmson, have 
been already nominated as candidates for the presidency. 

It is stated that the value of importations into the city 
of New York, in the three first quarters of 1~33; was 
upwards of $52,000,000—w hile the value of those of the 
whole year of ls was only 829,000,000, 

The siall pox and varioloid are very prevalent in Phi- 
lade! phia. 

The ®pringfield somnambulist has been rompletely 
cured. Her disorder had its origin in the stomach, though 
the igmediate cause after the paroxysins Was adetention 
of blood to the head. The cure has been effected wholly 
by inedical treatment. 

By the census of Mobile, completed on the 12th inst. it 
appears that that city contains 5901 inhabitants, of which 
3197 are white. 

The Bank of the United States has declared a dividend 
of three and a half per cent. for the last six months, pay- 
able after the 16h inst, 

Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D. ¢f the city of New York, 
has been unanimously elected president of Augusta col- 
lege, Kentuchy. 

Meetings have been held in Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
respecting the removal of the government deposites from 
the U.S. Bank. 

The oath of allegiance bill has passed the South Caro- 
linn house of representatives by a vote of 90 to 21, and 
the senate by a vote of 30to 13, As an alteration in the 
state constitution is necessary before the bill can become 
a law, the question must next be submitted to the people. 

The following isacopy of an advertisement posted ina 
southern town, on the closing of a tavern: “The subseri- 
ber intends cutting a revenue froin his house to his stable, 
putting a condition to the back part of his house anda 
piano in front, and he will then be able to detain travelers 
in a more hostile inanner than usual.” 

From a statement in the Commercial, it appears, that 
the arrivals at the port of New York, from foreign ports, 
from Ist Jan, 1*33, to Ist Jan. 1-34, inclusive, were—479 
ships, 113 barques, #4 brigs, 423 schooners, and 7 sloops; 
making a total of 1926. The number of passengers is esti- 
mated at 41,752. 

In New Orleans twelve thousand persons, about one 
fourth of its population, have been swept off in a single 
year. 

The deficiency in the postoffice department ia confi- 
dently asserted to amount to more than 900,000. 

The Missouri traders have returned from New Mexico 
with from eighty to a hundred thousand dollars in specie, 
besides a valuable quantity of furs, &«. toa large amount. 
They have made protitable adventures and met with no 
molestation from Indians on their route. 

An ingenious mechanic in Belfast, Me. has invented a 
saw, Which, working horizeutally, unrolls a log in the 
manner of a roll of cloth, thus making a wide board from 
a small log. 

A new literary institution has been established in the 
Vicinity of Bakiimore, ealled the Mount Mope College. 

The seeretary of the navy has ordered two sloops of 
war to cruise off onr Atlantic coast during the winter 
mouths, to oiler assistance to vessels Which may be in 
distress, 

The Wandering Piper exhibited at the City Hotel, New 
York, on Friday se’nnigh', for the benefit of the Assist- 
Hie Society , to soine Purpose, since the roe ips none 
ed to the handsome sum of two hundred and twentyfour 
dollars, 

Nhe legislature of Louisiana has repealed the laws of 
that state prohibiting the introduction of slaves within its 
Loundaries, 

It is stated that Mr T. G. Clemson, now in Paris, has 
apphed for the professorship of chemistry and mineralogy 
in the Girard college. 

The following is from a late number of the Liverpool 
(Pa.) Mereury: “GONE!—Married, in this borough, en 
Tuesday lust, Peleg Sturtevant, Esquire, editor of the 
Liverpool Mercury, to Miss ——- ——. She don’t like to 
see her nawe in print, but she is a pretty girl, any how. 

During the late gale, the Qeean Honse, situated near 
Long Branch inlet, was swept off from its foundation by 
the flood; and every send hill between Barnegat and 
Sandy Hook was at the same time leveled with the 
ground. 

The History of the Hartford Convention, we ure #p- 
prise l by a morning paper, is for sale at Apple'on’s, No. 
Ix? Brondway. The subject of which it treats is of 
great public interest. 

A shocking accident occurred a short time since to Mr 
Joseph Leavitt, of Athens, Me. As be was chasing a 
racoon Which had eseaped from him, a neighbor, who 
was Watcling for foxes, fired at the spot where Mr Lea- 
vilt was, and so shockingly wounded him that he is not 
expected to recover. Jt was about ten o'clock at night. 
ers Charles Toppan & Co. the distinguished bank 
note engravers of Philadelphia, have established a branch | 
of their business in New York. 

In Potter county, Pennsy!vania, three rivers have their 
source very near each other; and their confluent mouths 
ata singular distance. The rivers are the Susquebannah, 
the Allecany and the Genesee, which flow respectively 
into the Chesapeake bay, the Gulf ef Mexico and the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. 

The Atlantic Insurance Company have declered a requ. 
lar dividend of six per cent. and a surplus of four, making 
TEN per cent, for the last six months, 

The cirenit court at Richmond have diseharged lieut. 
Rando!ph from his confinement under a warrant from the 
treasury department. 










































A col! mine has heen discovered in the county of Lou- 
isa, Which with only two weshers, vieilded in one day, 
recently, four thousand pennyweights of gold, besides a 
good deal laid aside imbedded in quartz to be pounded! 

It has been unanimously reselved to add to the present 
publication of the temperance society, a monthly shect 
with the title of the American Temperance Imellizencer, 








which is intended as a wedium cf communication and 














intelligence in respeet to articles not appropriate to the 
Ke-ord or Magazine, bat auxiliary to them, and to be 
issued at intervening periods. It will be issued at th 
price of one dollar Se? annum, and application to be made 
to E. C. Delavan, esq. Albany. 

The ! ale injured the wharf, and carried off much 
property at Sag Harbor. Loss about $2,000. 

Nearly a million of specie has been received from 
Mexico at New Orleans. 

A person hus been committed to prison in New York 
under the charges of baving, in the course of two years, 
uvfrauded his employers of avout €15,000, 

A postrider in the western part of Arkansas has been 
detected in the practice of ing letters, papera, Wis- 
Inils, &e. from the muilbags under his care, and scattering 
them along the roud. 

Gov. Porter of Michigan, has declarcd his intention 
of retiring from the office of chief magistrate of that ter- 
ritory. 

A bill has passed the senate of Georgia to authorise a 

canal from Augusta to some point on the Suvannah river, 
at ali times susceptible of steamboat navigation. 
Messrs Teller, Turell & Co. booksellers, New York, 
ve presented the Naval Lycetan with several elegant 
framed pictures: among them, are a fulllength likeness 
of Washington, by Stuart; the Last Supper, front Mor- 
gan’s plate; and a beautiful copy of Washington's Fare- 
well Address, printed in gold. 

Col. Haskett, the pedestrian, arrived in New York on 
Thursday morning on his way to Washington. 

Wm J. Lane, esq. has been appointed cashier of the 
Fulton Bank, in place of D. Thoinpson, esq. resigned, 

We learn from the N. Y. Courierand Enquirer, that a 
case of spontaneous ignition occurred a week or two 
since upon ihe plantation of col. Macnamara, near Satis- 
bury, N. C. Some cotton that bad been washed and 
put up in balls and laid away in a basket, caught fire 
about midday in the chamber where they were placed, 
and came very near burning down the house. 

Mr Moore, editor of the Burlington Vt. Sentinel, is 
writing a life of Ethan Allen, and asks communications 
from persons having any materials for the work, in their 
pOsscssion. 

A young woman at Meadville, Pa., confined as a luna- 
tie, was burned fo death on the 17th ult, by throwing 
down the stove in the room where she was shut up. 

According to a census just taken of New Haven, the 
population of that city is as follows: Males, white, 5,544; 
females, do., 5,304. Colored, males, 285; females, 374. 
‘Total. 12,047. Increase since 1530, 1,349. 

The annual income from the legacy of the late Stephen 
Girard tothe city and county of Philadelphia, is estimated 
ut the present time to amount to about 64,000 dollars; and 
is expected in the ensuing year to increase to the amount 
of nearly 90,000 dollars. 

Nicholas Biddle, esq., has heen unanimously reelected 
president of the Bank of the United States. 

A fair of the young ladies at Brooklyn for the benefit 
of seamen, was held iast week. The amount of receipts 
exceeded GOW. 

The North River is frozen over as far down as Spiten- 
devil Creek, within 12 or 14 miles of the city. 

An election of members to a state convention is about 
to take place in Tennessee. 

The extensive cotton factory in Steubenville, Ohio, 
owned by Mr Larimore, has been entirely destroyed by 
fire. 

The steamboat Waterloo, on her passage from Louis- 
ville to St Louis, struck a snag, five miles below Chester, 
und sunk. Most of the cargo lost. 













































FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Sir John Herschell has gone to the Cape of Good Hope 
to observe the fixed stars of Uie southera hemisphere. 

The widow of the celebrated Dr Jenner died, lately, at 
Plymouth, Bay land, 

The remains of the heroic and martyred Ney are about 
to be removed from Pere la Chaise to the Paniheon. 

The meteoric exibition of 13th November, was wit- 
nessed wt Mexico, and the account of it is given with 
many absurd exagrerations, 

Ata late musical festival civen at Norwich, Eng 
the sum of 4570 pounds stecling was realized by Ute si 
of tickets, exclusive of liberal donations from several 
persons, to sustain the cause of music. 

li is not, perhaps generally known in this country, that 
one of the most villed and powertul writers and poets of 
the age, Allan Cunningham, was a mason by trade, and 
is at present, and has been for years, oecupymg the hun. 
ble berth of foremag: in the workshop of the celebrated 
sculptor Chantrey at London, Allan is about publishing 
a new edition of bis life of Burns, and other works, in 
Six Volumes, 

All the medical men of the city of Worcester, Fneland, 
inclading nine physicians and 2 surgeons, have signed a 
ade ion to the «feet, that the enture disuse of ardent 
spirits, except tnder medical direction, would materially 
improve the health, umend the morals, and augment tte 
comfort of the community. 

A method bas been proposed to ascertain the depth of 
the ocean beyond sowwlings. It is, to let fall froma ship's 
deck a percussion shell of recent invention, whieh will 
explode on striking the bottom; und the depth of the wa- 
ter is to be calculaced by Use time occupied by the shell ia 
its descent. 

The aw benticity of the recently published correspond- 
ence between Napoleon aud Josephine fas been ques 
tioned. Ht would seem by comparing dates, that sundry 
circumstances mentioned in Bonaparte’s letters with re- 
gard to the war of Italy do not correspond with historical 
facts, or With his despatches to the directory at the time. 

Tt being proved on trial at Guildlall, that a man’s bame 
was really Inch, who pretended Usat it was Linc, ‘1 see, 
(said the judge) the old proverb is verified in this man, 
who being allowed an inch has taken an L.’ 

Dr Hermstadt, professor of chemistry, died of an apo- 
plectic &t at Berlin, on the night of the 23d of October. 
He was but a few hours before engaged in seientiiic pur- 
suits, 

Some of the bottles of wine recovered from the wreck 
of the Boyne, lost 37 years azo near Splitiead, have been 
opened and found much improved in flavor; they were 
clistered with o4 sters. 

The Greenland whale fishery during the last year was 
very unsuccessful. 

A Napier printing press, of 1900 guiness value, recently 
left London for Coustantinople. li was purchased for 
the use of the Sultan. 

Major Downing’s letters are copied into the London 
papers, and ere likely to have as good a run in England 
as they have had in America. 

A letter from Gibraltar, of Nov. 2, seys:—“The cholera 
is at Malaga, ‘ord I fear it will commit great ravaces. 
Upwares of 30,440 persons had left by the last accounts, 
and a great many more were about leaving. On the 30th 
October, 50 deaths had taken place. In Cadiz also, there 
had been a number of deaths.” 

The dwelling house of Wim Elliott, M. P. P., of Sand- 
wich, U. C., was destroved by fire on Friday, the Md of 
January. 
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tract of Sarseaparilia.—The best and safest prepes 
ration of Sarseperitia ever discovered for the cure of 





Rheumatism, cer Complaints, White Swellings, &¢., 
all diseases arveiug from excess of neces«ar 





res, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
i¢,. One bottle of the fluid extract ix equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction a8 generally made. Fall di- 
reetions accompany ca *h bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
Chemienl Laboratory, 207 Main street, and 
rard’s, No. 1 Krewitin. 22 
JUFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Maia 
DD «1.—Olicer G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, ai the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for ensh, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and inost approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest collezves and aexlemies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneoys Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, the ry, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of femily Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes anid prices. - 
School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thing 
wanted in schools an-l academies, which will be sold 
at who.esale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to bay of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
hooks to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele’s Bookstore, where they ean be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than tiey can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan8 


Mee NEW BOOKS atthe Buffilo Bookstore, , 

No. 204 Main street: Memoirs of the Court of 

Kiag Charles the Ist, in 2 vols. by Lucy Aikin, Phila- 

delphia; Memoirs of Mrs Ann H. Judson, late mis- 

sionary to Burmah, by Jas. D. Knowles, pastor of 

21 Baptist charch, in Boston; Broad Grins, and Poeti- 
ies, by Geo, Colman, the younger; Five 
t 
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Nichts of 3 Albans, a romance, in 2 vols. by the author 
of “Firstand Last’; Sketches and Eecentricies of col. 
Crockett, new edition, in 2 vols. New York; Canter- 
bury Tales, (first series) in 2 vols. by Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee, Philadelphia; Chalmers, on the moral and 
intellectual constitution of man. 

jan 8 A. W. WILGUS. 


OTICE.—The copartnership of Ebenezer Johnson 

and Philander Hodge, is this day dissolved by 

mutual consent, except as relates to subsisting con- 
tracts entered into by them. 

The undersigned have formed a connexion in the 
Brokerage and Exchange business, under the name and 
firm of Johnson, Hodge, & Co., to commence this day, 
and to be carried on at the office heretofore kept at No. 
134, Main street, by E. Johnson & Co. 

They will receive for safe keeping and in deposite, 
all money entrusted with them, and allow an interest 
at and after the rate of 4 per ct. per annum, subject to 
be crawn out at the pleasure of the depositor, and an 
interest at 6 per ct. on all deposites for three months or 
any longer period, 

The business of the late copartnership will be closed 
by oneof the members of the pre<ent firm, at their office. 
Those indebted will make speedy payments, as prompt- 
ness will be expected. 

FRENEZER JOHNSON, 
PHILANDER HODGE, 
M. F. JOUNSON. 

Dated, Jannary 1, 1934, 311 
hy PUBLICATIONS just received at the Buffalo 
J Booketore, no. 204 Main street: Library of stan- 
dard literatere, vol. 1, containing the works of Feimund 

Zurke, 3 vols; the works of Maria Edgeworth, vol. 9; 

Family Library, vol. 61, containing the history of Nu- 
bin and Abyssinia, by the Rev. Michael Russel; Alice 
Pautlet, a sequel to Sydeniam; Viilage Belles, Novel, 
2vols. &e. &e. 

A general and extensive assortment of clissical and 
school books, will be kent constantly at wholesale and 
retail on terms accommodating. 

jans8 
































the office of the Literary Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 

he support of their friends and the public is resnect- 
fully solicited, - jan 8 

FEW complete sete of the First Volume of the 

Literary Inquirer, may be obtaine|, price two dol- 

lars each, atthe Bookstore of A. W. Wilgus, 204 Maia 

st. or at the office of publication, 

jans 177 Main street, Buffalo. 


Bee AND STATIONARY.—-At the Buffalo 
4 Bookstore, 204 Main st. now being received alorce 
and full supply of Books, Stationary and fancy articles, 
for the fall and winter supply. 
jans A. W. WILGUS. 
HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddte have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia, 
The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, sach only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; and oecasionaliv 
orizinal productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
snch as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to hecome 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, iff some measrre, an estimate of 
their valne. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Baildines, Baiiilo. 


LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Weddesday, by Ferrin- 

der & Bacon, proprietors, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 
erms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 

doilars and a haif, within six months; or thres dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 25 
cents; three months, seventy five cents; both inva- 
riably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 























First insertion. Every subsequent ins 
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7 lines and under, 50 ceuts. cents. 

pp. * - + ie 37 1-2 “* 

18 “ec ae 1,00 ios 50 a 
Every additional 5lines,25 “‘ 12 3-2 ** 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those whe 








advertise by the year. 





